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For the Companion. 
THE GLUM FAMILY. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Mrs. Glum was standing between two windows, 
with her sleeves pushed up to the elbow and 
carefully pinned, to avoid re-arrangement; for 
she was 2 woman that seldom found time to do 
things over. She was washing dishes and keep- 
ing an eye to the road, along which she was 
expecting her husband to return from his visit 
“down below,’”’ as she was accustomed to call 
his jaunts to Boston, where he went twice a year 
to barter in the small way peculiar to such farm- 
ers as are thrifty at turning their pennies to the 
best advantage. 

We are sorry to say Mrs. Glum’s countenance 
was not adorned with that amiable expression 
that wives are supposed to put on when their 
liege lords are expected home after a seven days’ 
absence. But then she thought she had great 
provocation, poor woman! for she had spent a 
whole forenoon preparing Mr. Glum’s favorite 
dinner, including the pudding that requires two 
hours boiling without raising the pot lid—and 
he had not come, after all! 

The hired man, who was resting « bit before 
returning to the field, tipped back in an old- 
fashioned kitchen chair, kept his faded out blue 
eyes on her for some minutes before he ventured 
to remark, in a wheedlesome way,— 

“That are was a mighty nice puddin’, mem!” 

Mrs. Glum threw up her chin, as much as to 
say her puddings always were nice. 

“Sich a cook as you are, Mrs. Glum! Why 
don’t you have ’em every day?” 

The look of astonishment at this unlucky in- 
quiry was enough to have annihilated any other 
hired man; but Jenks was used toit. And more- 
over, he was one of that peculiar kind of Jenks 
who cannot be looked down by insulted people. 

Mrs. Glum took a step backward as if in self- 
defence, and curled her thin lips. 

“How often must I keep a tellin’ you that it 
takes two hours to bile ’em ?” 

“‘What’s tew hours for sich eatin’ as that are?” 
persisted the wheedlesome Jenks. 

“Two hours is two hours, whether it’s spent 
restin’ or workin’, Mr. Jenks’”’ Mrs. Glum was 
always particular to mister the hired man, and 
esquire all of the neighbors. 

“Yes, mem,” said Jenks, bringing his chair to 
its four legs. 

“But ’taint the time, exactly,” continued Mrs. 
Glum, “that worries me so about that puddin’ ; 
it’s the tantalization! It’s harrowin’ to the feel- 
in’s to have the pot sputterin’ and sizzlin’ so 
long, and not be allowed to look in and see if 
the puddin’s risin’!” 

Jenks took his hat that she handed him, and 
with a longing look at the table where some of 
the pudding still rested in the tempting sauce, 
set his chair in its place by the wall, and went 
out. 

“Zounds!” he muttered, spitefully, thinking 
all the while of the pudding he might have eat- 
en and didn’t; “that woman wouldn’t let a dog 
rest!” ; 

Jenks sat down on a log to have his rest out 
and indulge in a little whittling; but Mrs. Glam 
was toosharp forhim. An emphatic nod toward 

the field set him jogging again, and having 
made sure that he had commenced work, she re- 
turned to her dish washing. 

Mr. Glum, in the meanwhile, was making his 
way homeward in his market wagon, which was 
well loaded with boxes of sugar, tea, bags of cof- 
fee, mysterious rolls of cloth, to say nothing of 
the kegs of mackerel and packages of codfish dis- 
posed ‘at odd intervals, here and there, as if the 
farmer had purposely designed to adorn his 
equipage with tassels of salt fins. 

Not that all these edibles were designed for his 
own table. By no means; but country people 
have a friendly way of exchanging kindnesses, 
se that Mr. Glum never went to the city without q 
being commissioned by his neighbors to make 
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There were two packages upon which Mr. 
Glum bestowed marked attention. One was a 
paper parcel, not large, but respectable in ap- 
pearance; the other a little round bandbox, that 
kept bobbing up and down in the most fantas- 
tical way, every now and then spinning out to 
the side of the wagon, where it seemed to be 
caught in the nick of time by the codfish tails, 
and tossed back to the seat, under which it had 
been originally deposited. 

Mr. Glum drew rein for the tenth time, on 
purpose to save that bandbox from destruction, 
just as he reached the foot of the hill near whieh 
his house stood. It had gone over the side of 
the wagon and rolled into a thistle bed, where 
it was waiting for Mr. Glum to come for it. 

“Jest you hold them reins a minute,’’ said he 
to a little girl beside him, ‘‘and Il] pick that tot- 
tling thing up once more.” 

Mr. Glum moved slowly; for he was stiff by 
nature, stiffer by practice, and stiffest from 
rheumatism, but he managed to reach the this- 
tle bed and secure the bandbox, which he twitched 
out with an irritableness more natural than com- 
mendable, and handed it up to the bright-faced 
maiden that smiled from her perch on the load. 

“There’s a kind o’ nateral depravity that be- 
longs to almost every thing that a woman has,” 
growled Mr. Glum. ‘Now thar’s my new hat 
that haint stirred out’n its place since we start- 
ed; but this ere bandbox, that’s got my wife’s 
cap in it, has been flyin’ all over the wagon 
since the very first minute we started. Now you 
jest hold it in your lap till we get home. We 
are ’most there now, and I reckon that box will 
go a good ways as a mollifier !” 

Here Mr. Glum gave a low chuckle, which 
was as brief as it was guttural; after which he 
commenced lashing the wheel hubs with his 
whip, and fell into a brown study. 

The little girl looked at him from under her 
long lashes. She was evidently a good deal in 
fear of him, being almost a stranger to her new- 
ly-found uncle. She was a pretty, soft-faced 
creature, with thin, silken tresses, and a peachy 
bloom on her cheeks, which were not rounded 
as a child’s should be. 

“Uncle.” 

“Wal t ee 

“What kind of a fire is a molli fire?” 

“Bless you! ’taint no kind of a fire.” 

Mr. Glum chuckled again, and looked at her 
in a way that brought the tingle of shame to her 
forehead. 

“OQ, Isee what you are drivin’ at. I said the 
bandbox would go a good ways as a mollifier. 
Lor, child! what silly creeturs you women are! 
You are the beatomist hands at askin’ ques- 
tions!” 





purchases for them. 


The child’s lips began to quiver. 
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“Now, look a here,” said Mr. Glum, “I aint a 
goin’ to have any of that! No cryin’ nor noth- | 
in’ of that sort. I’m your uncle, andI am go-| 
in’ to do the best thing Ican doforyou. Ifyou; 
are tender hearted it will be the worse for you, | 
that’s all. You see my wife—hem—she’s the | 
best woman that ever was, and she’ll be a moth- 
er to you, I hope, but she won’t put up with non- 
sense. That is to say—[I aint much used to talk- 
in’]—hem—she don’t like children, no how, and 
she never liked my sister’s children, in particu- 
lar, though they are all well enough so far as I 
can see. Well, then, you see if you are going to 
be tender-like, it will go hard with me and you, 
too, for I don’t expect she will be overpleased 
with your coming. That’s what I bought the | 
cap for. She don’t expect no cap, and when I | 
takes her by surprise in that way, I can get along | 
with her better.” 

“Is that what you meant by the bandbox be- 
ing a mollifier?”’ 

“Yes, just that.” 

“Uncle,” cried the girl, turning toward him, 
and putting her hand on his arm. 

“Wal?” 

“You are very kind. I wish to tell you how 
grateful I am to you, now, while we are alone.” 

Then she sprang up, and put both arms around 
his neck and kissed his rough, bearded cheek. 

Mr. Glum received the caress without taking 
his eyes from the horses, or making the slightest 
demonstration in return. After a little he 
turned and looked at her long and wistfully. 

“Lucy, you are just like your mother. When 
we used to hug and kiss each other as little chil- 
dren, I didn’t think the time would ever come 
when I could let her motherless baby kiss me 
and not answer back.” 

Then he put the reins between his knees, took 
her puny, pale face between his rough, callous 
palms, and kissed it. 

Lucy flung herself, weeping, into his arms. 
He held her closely to his breast, and she could 
feel his heart beating great, heavy thumps, as 
the steam engines labor to get under way. 

“That'll do, Lucy,” he said, removing her arms 
from around his neck, and taking the reins 
again. “If I never kisé you again in my life 
you needn’t reckon it is because I don’t love you. 
So long as I have a crust you are welcome to 
half. But I’m a hard man, Lucy, a hard man.” 

The child did not believe it, however. Shehad 
lain upon his breast, and his soul had tele- 
graphed its secret to her. She cuddled a little 
closer to his side, and said to herself, ‘Uncle 
loves me, and I love uncle.” 

Presently, Mr. Glum looked forward, and 
pointed with the whip. 

“There’s the house, Lucy.” 





mollifier. She knew more of her aunt than he 
imagined. Had not her mother written to her 
with her dying fingers, and written in vain? A 
kind heart cannot turn a deaf ear to the peti- 
tions of death. 

Poor Lucy! 

Mr. Jenks hailed them from the field with a 


distant “hollo!” to which Mr. Glum responded 
with a nod and a motion of his whip Jash to in- 
dicate he was to join him at the house. 


Mrs. Glum came to the gate that opened from 
the Jane. She had arrayed herself in a clean 


calico, with a light colored apron, and the fret- 
| ted look had gone from her face; but it looked 
| harder in its repose than in its frowns. 


Mr. Glum drove in throuzh the gate, which 
his wife shut after him, then he stooped down 


and shook hands with her. 


“TIow d’ye do, Mrs. Glum?” 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Glum?” 

“Tow’s things gettin’ along?” 

“Pretty well, I guess. But you’ve lost that 


puddin.” 


“Yes. I was behind time, but it can’t be 
helped. We’ve got appetites enough now—hey, 
Lucy ?” 

Mr. Glum lifted the child from the load and 
placed her on the grass. 

“Wife, this is my niece, Lucy Larry. She’s 
come to live with us. Got your aunt’s present, 
Lucy ?” 

The girl tried to smile, and stood up on tiptoe 
to kiss her aunt, but the woman did not bend 
her head for the salute, only nodded, and “‘wished 
to see her well.”’ 

“There, now you’d better go in and get off 
your things. I guess you're tired. Hadn’t you 
better sce to her, Mrs. Glum ?”’ 

Lucy followed the woman into the house, and, 
child as she was, a chill struck her through and 
through. 

The kitchen was neat enough, too tidy, per- 
haps; with the primness that is so expressive of 
the one idea system of housekeeping. ‘What lit- 
tle furniture there was was for use, not orna- 
ment or luxury. 

There was a bed in the only sitting-room, 
which, like the first, was as cheerless as naked- 
ness could make it; and the green paper shades 
which served as blinds and curtains to the win- 
dows, gave an additional gloom to every thing 
by shutting out the blessed sunlight. 

There are some natures that find in a print 
upon the walls, or a flower in the vase, ample 
atonement for all poverty. Lucy was one of 
these, but her eyes sought in vain for some trifle 
to appeal to herwarmimagination. She turned 
from her fruitless scarch with a sigh. 

“Are you very tired?” asked the aunt, who 
mistook the meaning of the indrawn breath. 

“Yes, ma’am, I am.” 

Mrs. Glum, seeing the thin, trembling fingers 
busy with the tangled strings, went to her, and 
the two looked into each other’s faces as the rib- 
bons were being untied. At first the expression 
of Mrs. Glum’s face was emotionless, then a 
questioning look came into her eyes, and next 
something softer and more earnest still; and all 
the while the sweet, mute lips were uptnrned, 
and so close to her own that she felt the breath 
of the poor orphan fanning her cheek. 

Will she love her? Will she be a friend, or will 
she prove an enemy to hate and oppress her? 

O, lost mother! If the dead are ever permit- 
ted to watch over their desolate offspring, help 
now your lonely orphan to awaken in the heart 
of this woman feelings of sympathy and ten- 


derness. 
To be continued. 
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EGYPTIAN LUXURY. 
Luxurious habits are not confined to civilized 
countries. The Viceroy of Egypt knows how to 
indulge in them. 
In the palaces of the Viceroy or Khedive, as 
he is now called, are seen the signs of Eastern 








Lucy drew in her breath, and held on to the 





luxury and the material civilization of France; 
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delicately carved and gilded chairs, covered with 
finest silk; soft tapestried divans running around 
the walls; beds of solid silver, covered with glit- 
tering satin, costing as much as fifteen thousand 
dollars each; long Eastern pipes with mouth- 
pieces of lightest colored amber, set with dia- 
monds and precious stones, some of them val- 
ved at thirty thousand dollars apicce; gold trays; 
plates and goblets of gold, rimmed with gems— 
even diamonds; silver basins to wash the hands 
in before arepast; low, round silver tables, a 
foot high, for dining; magnificent cushions to 
recline on in smoking or eating; little coffee-cups 
of solid clusters of diamonds, rubies or emeralds; 
hundreds of slaves in each establishment, eu- 
nuchs, waiting women in flowing costumes; im- 
mense rooms decorated in white and gold, azure 
and silver, rose and lily; floors of inlaid marble, 
porphyry and alabaster; constantly playing 
fountains, whose trickling sounds fall so agreea- 
bly on the ear in a warm country; masses of 
gorgeously framed mirrors. One sees in all this 
the French upholsterer has been at work trying 
his best to blend Paris and Cairo. In the East, 
where every thing in the household is low and 
flowing, the assimilation has been difficult, in 
spite of which the French artist has achieved a 
certain measure of success. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

Old Unele Ben Driscoll! Who that ever lived 
in the happy village of Plumticld did not know 
him? Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
one-half of the village hated and the other half 
despised him. Of the half that hated, the boys 
made up the majority; and for a very good rea- 
son, if there can be good reasons given for such 
things, Ben Driscoll hated the boys. 

Wo to any one ever found trespassing upon 
his grounds! and as he lived near the village- 
green, or common, many a first-rate ball lay 
lodged somewhere among his vines, or in the 
deep recesses of his garden. No one had the 
courage to face the old miser. To men, women 
and children he was a veritable bugbear. 

A keen-eyed, white- whiskered, stoop -sheul- 
dered man with a forbidding face and a word for 
no one, he shuffled along through life, rich, child- 
less, friendless. Nobody ever went into his 
lonely old house, which in appearance had be- 
come wonderfully mean and shrunken, like its 
owner. No postman’s cheerful knock ever wak- 
ened the echoes of its passages. The old man 
was even too mean to keep a dog, which was 
particularly good fortune for all the Plumfield 
curs, for he would have starved the meanest of 
them till he was too weak to whine. 

Every day, at a certain hour, old Uncle Ben 
Driscoll could be seen hobbling over the com- 
mon, and returning with his scant breakfast 
in his pockets or done up in a paper. 

“T wonder if he hasn’t anybody to speak to or 
to love?” murmured Nelly Willis, as she looked 
from the little cottage window one morning, and 
saw him picking his way among the mud-pud- 
dies along the roads; “‘he always seems so for- 
lorn. Do you know I’ve a plan in my head, 
mother ?”’ 

“No, what is it?”’ queried the matron, who sat 
by the table sewing. 

“Why, it’s coming Christmas, soon, you know, 
and I’m going to get the girls to join me in buy- 
ing some sort of a present for him. Now what 
do you think?” 

“Creditable to your heart, dear, but you might 
find some poorer and worthier object.” 

“I know; but how dreadful to be so old, and 
utterly unloved! I think I should die if no one 
loved me!” 

“But he won’t let anybody love him.” 

“Isn’t that so much the worse? I think he’s 
to be pitied. Nowif he sees that somebody re- 
members him, it might do him good.”’ 

Mrs. Willis smiled and sighed. 
so like her dead father. 

“I’m not sure but it might be a very good 
plan, Nelly,” she said, after a few moments of 
thought. 

So Nelly called a few of her school-girl friends 
together, and consulted with them. 

“Now just listen to Nelly Willis, will you?’ 
spoke up Mary Hall, a girl with clear, cold blue 
eyes; ‘she wants us to give our spending money 
to buy a present for that miserable old cur- 


The girl was 


mudgeon. Ask Ned Brooks what he thinks of 
him! Ned just went to get his ball, once, and 


that wicked old fellow actually fired a gun at 
him, The ball went so near his head that it 
grazed his cap.” 

“My father says he made his money by op- 
pressing the poor,” said Sarah Dilk, “and the 
idea of giving him a present!” 

“But it might find the way to his heart,” mur- 
mured Nelly. 








“Yes, if he had one; but there’s no such thing 
in that dried up old body of his.” 

“What did you propose we should give him?” 
asked Mary Hall. 

“A dozen first-class shirts, may be,” laughed 
one of the girls. 

“A gold-mounted pipe with a chain,” said an- 
other. 

“A beautiful smoking cap,” said Sarah Dilk. 
“Just fancy his mean old face under it!—a per- 
fectly lovely one, I mean, trimmed with gold 
cord.” 

“A fine dressing-zgown,” chimed in another; 
‘“the’d like that because he could sellit. Give him 
something valuable, by all means.” 

Nelly looked grave. She had thought of this 
matter in an entirely unselfish light, and it jarred 
painfully upon her sensitive nature thus to be 
made sport of and misunderstood. 

“Well, girls, if you all feel so about it, there’s 
an end of it,of course. You may think and talk 
as you will, but I believe that old man has got a 
heart. At any rate, I just wanted to try the ex- 
periment.” 

“But what did you really think we had better 
give?” queried one of the girls, who was a great 
friend of Nelly. 

“Why,—I—thought,” said Nelly, hesitatingly, 
‘a handsome Bible.” 

At this they all laughed aloud, and Nelly 
turned away in tears. 

“O, come, girls, let’s humor her whims,”’ half 
whispered Mary Hall. “She’s in earnest, and, 
after all, it might be fun.” 

“I’m sure I'll give something, for one,” she 
added aloud, “but not fora Bible. Let’s send 
him one of those beautiful baskets of flowers 
that are for sale at Linwood’s,down town. Papa 
says they are the most beautiful things he ever 
saw, and we can easily make up the price, five 
dollars. 

Nelly turned round, her sweet face lighted with 
smiles. 

“Perhaps that would be better than a Bible,” 
she said. “Everybody likes flowers, and those 
are beautiful.” 

“?’d much rather club together and get a hand- 
some present for Nelly and her mother,” Mary 
Hall said, on her way home, “for they are poor 
and deserving, but Nelly is so queer! There’s 
no accounting for tastes.’ 

The basket was bought, and, as Nelly lived 
nearest to the old man, she was deputed by gen- 
eral consent to take it to him. So, when Christ- 
mas day came, the girls assembled at the widow’s 
house, and Nelly took the exquisite thing, to 
present at the forlorn door of the forlorn house. 

All the girls accompanied her as far as the 
gate, and there awaited the result of their truly 
missionary enterprise. 

Nelly rang the bell. How strangely it sound- 
ed! A skeleton cat came from somewhere, and 
rubbed against her dress. 

“T don’t believe he’]l come,” chuckled the girls. 

He did come, however, wrapped up in the odd- 
est garment that ever was seen, so patched, and 
seamed, and shapeless that it made him look 
meaner and dingier than ever. Scowling upon 
Nelly, he asked, hoarsely, what she wanted. 

“We came to make you a Cliristmas present.” 

“A Christmas present, eh? I don’t want a 
Christmas present Go give it to the minister!” 
and he shut the door in her face. 

Poor Nelly! The girls all laughed, but they 
were quite happy over it, for they had decided, 
before they reached the widow’s house, to give 
the beautiful baskct to Nelly. 

It was a long time before Nelly recovered from 
the disappointment so harshly given. 

One day the doctor, calling upon Mrs. Willis, 
mentioned that the old man was very ill, and 
expressed a regret that he had no friends to give 
him comfort or minister to his wants. 

“Doctor,” said Nelly, slipping out when he 
did, “if you will let me in, I'll make him a cup of 
tea, and help him a little.” 

“All right,” said the doctor. ‘He can’t hurt 
you only with his tongue, for he’s down fora 
month’s fever, at least, and I don’t think there’s 
anybody else in town would do it.” 

Presently, Nelly found herself going through 
the oddest, most littered-up rooms, full of value- 
less odds and ends, at which she did not stop to 
wonder; but, following the doctor’s directions, 
found the sick chambers—meanest, most cheer- 
less of all. 

“Who are you?” asked the old man, trying in 
vain to lift his head as she drew near him. 

“I’m your friend,” said Nelly, “and I’m going 
to get you some tea.” 

“You'll get out of the house!” he said, angrily. 

“No, I sha’n’t, and you’re sick and can’t put 
me out!” Jaughed Nelly, quite brave as she saw 
how weak he was. 

“Are you the girl that brought the flowers?’ 
he asked, as he condescended to taste the tea 
when it was made 
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“Yes! And don’t you think, now, you were 
mean to refuse them?” 

The man was silent. 

The next day some beautiful flowers stood on 
a stand near the bed, where he could see them. 
Nelly and her mother both helped to make him 
comfortable, and, finally, a nurse was found will- 
ing to stay and minister to his needs. 

Nelly’s noble cunduct had its reward in a way 
she had never anticipated. The old man sur- 
viveed the fever, but it left him with a slow, 
though mortal disease fasened upon him. It 
became his greatest happiness to see Nelly’s face 
at his bedside; and months after, at his decease, 
it was found that he had left ten thousand dol- 
lars to Nelly Willis. 

Nobody was envious; everybody said it was 
just as it should be. Not once was it whispered 
that Nelly had looked, or hoped, or worked for 
this result. 

She had felt that he had a heart somewhere, 
and her persistent kindness led to its long-closed 
door and opendit. Thelight that shone in made 
him a better man, and she had the pleasure of 
hearing from his lips that he never in his life had 
regretted any act as he did thas which turned the 
Christmas basket from his door. 
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TRUE GOODNESS, 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble thin 8, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death and that vast forever 
me grand, sweet song. 
Charles Kingsley. 


CONSCIENCE, 


Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence and o’er glory’s din; 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Mar’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
Byron. 
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For the Companion. 

AN INCIDENT IN PIONEER LIFE. 

In the fall of 1851,a man by the name of 
Campbell, having a family consisting of a wife, 
a son and three daughters, removed from the 
mines in California toa district in a thinly in- 
habited part of the State. His oldest daughter, 
a girl of fifteen years, gave unusual promise, and 
had one of those thoughtful, self-reliant na- 
tures that win confidence and respect. Her fron- 
tier life had contributed to the formation of a 
character which was at once resolute and cour- 
ageous. 

Mr. Campbell had made his home in a beauti- 
ful valley, which was bounded on one side by a 
chain of low, barren hills. Like many of the 
California ranges, these abounded in numerous 
ravines, guiches and passes. One of the latter 
was situated immediately behind Mr. Campbell’s 
honse, while alittle to the left was a deep ra- 
vine or gorge, commonly called “the wood ra- 
vine,”’ because from it they obtained their fuel, 
there being a few scrub oaks and willows grow- 
ing in its dark recesses. 

Iam thus minute because it is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the events about to be 
described. The valley was bounded on the side 
opposite the hills by a large sheet of Water. 
Here and there were green tule islands, which 
were yet in their wildest, most uncultivated state, 
for the time of which I write was in the early 
days of Californian history, and the energy of 
the adventure-loving pioneers had found suffi- 
cient occupation in other directions and other 
fields of labor. Hence those vast tracts of tule 
were left to wave in undisturbed luxuriance. 
They were very beautiful, especially during the 
seasons of the year when they contrasted in 
color with the vast plains, yellow with dry grass 
and wild oats, that stretched to the right and 
left almost as far as the eye could reach. 

Now this valley is thickly dotted with tasteful 
residences, and cut up into farms by substantial 
fences, that serve to protect luxuriant fields of 
grain and thrifty green orchards. 

About the middle of the afternoon of one of 
those deliciously soft, balmy autumn days, 
which are frequent just before the rainy season 
in California, Mr. Campbell, and wife, and 
daughters were sitting in the shade of their cab- 
in enjoying the day and the scene before them. 
Just then three men emerged from the “‘pass’’ 
that intersected the road which led by the most 
direct route to San Francisco. 

“Whom have we here?” asked Mr. Campbell, 
watching the strangers suspiciously. ‘Those 
fellows don’t look like men in search of ranch- 
es. They look more like ‘blacklegs’ from the 
city.” 

‘Perhaps they’re some of Joaquin’s men,” said 
the second daughter, to whom there could be no 
greater terror than the name even of the desper- 
ado Joaquin, who robbed, and report said, mur- 
dered settlers, if they did not quietly yield to his 
demands. 

“No, I guess not,” said the father; “but I think 
all of you better go into the house.” 





As the strangers approached, the mother and 
daughters went within doors. They were out- 
wardly quiet and self-possessed, but mentally 
agitated almost beyond control, for each of them 
had noted the fact that the strangers looked like 
men unaccustomed to the hard labor of pioneer 
life. Eagerly they listened to the tones of the 
voices engaged in conversation without, hoping 
to catch some word which might serve to con- 
firm or dispel their fears. But they could not 
distinguish a word of the soft, well-bred tones of 
the strangers. 

For an hour they were kept in suspense. Then 
there was silence, and the door opened, and Mr. 
Campbell entered, with a smile on his face. 

‘Well, you were scared at nobody this time.” 

“Whe are they?” 

“Who are they? Why, they say they are nat- 
uralists, botanists, geologists, or some other 
kind of ‘ists,’ who are travelling over the State 
to study the resources of the country. I invited 
them to pass the night here if they thought they 
could put up with our accommodations, and 
then ride with us to town to-morrow; but after 
talking a little, they concluded to go on to A—— 
to-night.”” 

“Are we all going to A——?” cried Susie, the 
youngest daughter, eagerly. 

“‘No; we can’t all leave home at once, and 
John won’t be back for several days. I am go- 
ing to town to vote, and your mother wants to 
see Mrs. Tommes,” was the reply. 

Early the next day Mr. and Mrs. Campbell set 
out for town, which was nine miles away, leav- 
ing the girls at home. The morning’s work was 
soon finished. The two younger girls amused 
themselves near the cabin, and the elder com- 
menced the week’s ironing. The stove was not 
in the cabin, but under a shed that projected 
from it. Her ironing table stood in the cabin, 
and she passed from the room to the stove as 
often as her irons needed to be changed. 

About noon, as she was stepping from the 
cabin door to the stove, she caught sight of three 
objects in the distance that startled her and 
aroused her fears. Perhaps four miles away— 
but plainly seen in the clear atmosphere, and 
with that yellow sheet of dry grass for a back- 
ground—were three men approaching the cabin 
on foot. In a moment she felt assured they were 
the same men whe had called the day before, 
and with a woman’s quick intuitiveness she di- 
vined the reason of their return. She knew that 
her father was supposed to have gold in his pos- 
session, as he had recently left the mines to sct- 
tle in the valley. Lizzie knew that this was in- 
correct, for her father had been unfortunate at 
the mines; but nevertheless she at once conclud- 
ed that the gold was the probable cause of the 
visit of the men to the valley. 

The poor girl stood jeaning on the little table 
from which the family had taken their evening 
meal the day previous, and as she thought how 
happy they had then been, she felt that perhaps 
it was the last of which they would ever partake 
together. For one brief moment she thought of 
flight. Then she remembered that it would be 
impossible to get more than half a mile away 
from the house without being discovered by the 
ruffians. 

Her time for deliberation was brief. The men 
were not more than three miles away. The 
more vividly she realized the danger of her situ- 
ation the more resolute she became. With rare 
self-control she passed around the carner of the 
cabin, and addressed the children in her ordina- 
ry manner. 

“Girls, you may go and play in the willows, if 
you like, but don’t stay longer than sundown, 
for mother will be at home before dark.” 

Both the girls sprang to their feet and darted 
down the hill. At the foot of the hill was a 
small stream of water, which ran into a grove of 
young willows, where there was a small pond. 
Here the girls delighted to wade. It was a for- 
bidden spot, and this was the reason of their ea- 
gerness to play there. 

“Do be more quiet, girls,” Lizzie called after 
them; “there might be vagueros about to hear 
you, so don’t make so much noise.” 

The girls hurried quietly away, and were soon 
lost to view. Lizzie felt for a moment that it 
might be a final parting. Mechanically she 
went into the cabin, and after looking about.her 
as if deciding upon her course of action, she 
proceeded to take down from the wall a rifle 
that was hanging there. She examined the cap 
and then placed the gun on her bed, which 
stood in a small apartment, the door of which 
was opposite the outer door of the cabin. 

These precautions taken, the resolute girl pro- 
ceeded with her ironing as best she could. , She 
had hardly finished one small piece when the 
dreaded visitors arrived at the door. Apparent: 
ly for the purpose of changing her iron, ‘she 
went to the stove, intending to prevent them 


'from entering the cabin. Then she calmly 
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looked at them, said good-day, and asked if they 
would like a seat on the benches in the shed. 

With an amused glance at each other, which 
Lizzie saw, they accepted the proffered seats. 

Nothing was said for a few moments, during 
which the men, with a half smile’on their hand- 
some though evil faces, glanced alternately from 
each other to the young girl. She stood quietly 
in the door, regarding them with a look which 
she meant to be interrogatory. Presently, one 
of them exclaimed, laughing,— 

“Well, little onc, what do you take us for? 
You look as if you thought us rather a curious 
set, anyhow.” 

“I beg your pardon, then. I believe I was 
thinking that you look very much like some 
gentlemen who passed here yesterday.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we did, seeing that we 
happen to be the same crowd,” replied another, 
in aswaggering tone, quite different from that 
in which he had talked with Mr. Campbell, on 
the day previous. 
~ “T say, my dear,’’ cried the third, “trot out 
dad’s whiskey, won’t you? We are thirsty, and 
want a drink.” 

“Father don’t keep whiskey. He keeps a lit- 
tle brandy sometimes, but that is out now,” the 
girl answered. 

“Well, if we ,aint to have something to drink 
here, we must have the wherewithal to get it 
somewhere else; so I think we shall want you to 
fetch out the old man’s money-bags,”’ said the 
swaggerer. 

“TI can’t give you money, for there is none 
about the place,’’ she replied. The men looked 
at each other incredulously. 

“Where’s your father to-day?” was the next 
question. 

For 2 moment, the poor girl felt her courage 
waver at mention of her father, whom she loved 
dearly, and now expected to never see again, but 
she rallied, and answered, “Father is out, some- 
where.” 

They all laughed, and one of them exclaimed, 
“Well, that’s good! Pretty well said, little one! 
Why, we left the old fellow at A——, full three 
hours ago! Out? I reckon he is out, and be- 
fore he comes in we intend to have his ‘dust,’ 
so trot that out,” at the same time exposing his 
pistol, significantly, and glancing at his com- 
panions, who quietly followed his example. 

“Father has no money but what he has with 
him,” she replied, very firmly. 

For a few seconds, which seemed hours to the 
poor girl, they sat, looking at each other and at 
her. Then one turned, and asked, in tones re- 
markable for their gentleness,— 

“Have you vinegar handy ?”’ 

Wondering at the alterations in the tone and 
manner of the speaker, she looked searchingly 
at him, and said,— 

“Yes. What do you want of it?” 

“’m very thirsty,” he replied, ‘‘and as I often 
use vinegar and water in the summer I think I 
must trouble you for some.” 

This was so blandly said that Lizzie almost 
felt that if his intentions had been evil, he had 
changed his purpose. Still she was not wholly 
thrown off her guard, and watched the men as 
she crossed the room to the cupboard, on the 
topmost shelf of which the vinegar was kept. 
As she reached up for the bottle she lost sight of 
the shed. Some dishes had to be moved before 
she could get the vinegar, but just as she reached 
it she: thought that she felt rather than heard 
some one near her. A swift glance over her 
shoulder revealed the smooth-tongued rascal, 
with a hand raised over each of her arms ready 
to seize them. With a scream she darted one 
side, and bounded across the floor to her room. 

Seizing the rifle, with dilated eyes and set teeth 
she stood with the weapon drawn upon her as- 
sailant. 

“One step and I fire,’”’ was all she could utter. 

The reader mnst remember that this was a 
frontier girl, accustomed to firearms, and ex- 
posed to the dangers and hardening influences 
of extreme frontier life. Her desperate act was 
simply in keeping with that feature of her fron- 

tier education which maintained that right 
must be protected, and life defended against 
brute force, by brute force. 

And there she stood, prepared to defend her 
honor and her father’s property as she knew he 
would have defended them. The two ruffians 
vutside the door, with surprise depicted on every 
feature, remained perfectly motionless. They, 
too, were in range of the rifle that was levelled 
toward them. The villain in the centre of the 
room was no less confused. He stared blankly 

at her, not daring to move. The men sawin the 

white, rigid face, and in the wild, fixed eyes that 
glanced along the rifle, that if one of them 
should attempt an aggressive act it would be his 
last. Neither of them cared to be the victim. 


Their hesitation and indecision lasted some sec- 


poor girl. 


from the lips of the almost frenzied girl. 


door, passed through it, and paused by the side 
of his companions. 
changing whispers, but not taking their eyes for 





Then one of the rascals in the shed 
said, quietly,— 

“Let him come out, and we’!l leave.” 
“Back—not—forward,” came in short gasps 
Slow- 
ly and warily the ruffian moved backward to the 


There the three stood, ex- 


a moment from the girl, nor moving a muscle. 
At length she saw the hand of one slowly seek- 
ing his pistol. She brought the rifle to bear 
upon him, and he wisely concluded not to carry 
out his design. 
The moments passed. The poor girl was grow- 
ing weak under the strain upon brain and nerves. 
Already shooting pains were passing up her arm. 
The stiffened muscles must soon give out. What 
then? 
Just as despair was settling upon her, over 
and beyond the heads of the ruffians she caught 
sight of an object which filled her with rapture. 
Her face changed, and following her glance, the 
desperadoes saw a wagon approaching. Three 
men were seated in it, and the horse was rapidly 
driven. 
“Who are they?” one of the ruffians asked. 
“My—brother—friends,” came from the white 
lips. 
Their faces glowered, and shaking their fists 
menacingly at the poor girl, the wretches sprang 
from under the range of her rifle, darted toward 
the wood ravine, and were out of sight when 
the wagon dashed up to the door. 
When the frightened girl found herself in the 
presence of friends she was unable to speak. 
The rifle fell from her grasp, and she sank, faint- 
ing, upon the floor. She remained insensible 
until late in the evening. Brain fever followed, 
and it was weeks before she was able to give any 
coherent account of her terrible adventure. But 
a good Providence favored her, and she ultimate- 
ly recovered. 
It seems that something the villains had said 
in the morning at A——, at the opening of the 
polls, had led one or two persons who were stand- 
ing near to suspect that they belonged to Joa- 
quin’s band. They were watched. After a time 
they disappeared. Inquiries were made, and it 
was ascertained that they were last seen going 
down the valley. 
Taking alarm at this, and fearing for the safe- 
ty of the girls, whom they knew to be alone, 
three of the friends of Mr. Campbell started in 
pursuit. As the reader already knows, they 
reached the cabin not 2 moment too soon, but 
in season to hear the defiant shout of the ruffians, 
“Hurrah for Joaquin,” as they disappeared in 
the wooded ravine. 
I have presented this incident in a family his- 
tory to show a phase of California life that came 
under my observation years ago, and to illustrate 
the truth, that women, as well as men, are very 
much what circumstances make them. 
Was she a heroine? 


+2. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE BEAR GOT THE “SUCK- 
ERS.” 


“In our grandfather's days’’ there must have been 
some wonderful events, if we believe all they tell us, 
as I believe all that my grandfather tells me. 

“Kit,” said the old gentleman, (and he is nearly 
eighty-seven, now) ‘you talk about the sport you 
have, running down a poor little fox, or roasting out 
a ’coon, or trapping an otter; but you know nothing 
about hunting such as we used to have seventy years 
ago, here in the northern part of Maine. Why, 
when my father first moved up here from Falmouth, 
there weren’t but three clearings in this whole 
county. It was twenty miles down to where the 
road stopped. To get down there we had _tofol- 
low a ‘spotted line.’ We felt proud enough when 
we had five acres cleared up and into grass. All 
about us was a heavy growth of old wood; and the 
forest was a dangerous place, I can tell you, especially 
after dark. 

“And we used to hear some queer sounds at our lit- 
tle log shanty, particularly in the moonlight evenings 
of September, after the moose began to bellow. Very 
often we would just make out a low, wild sound, like 
the far-off cry of a child, oftenest when the moon was 
just looking up, not long after dusk. We didn’t know 
what that cry was for a long time, it sounded so 
plaintive and far away, till an Indian who stopped 
at our cabin Wer night told us with a queer ‘Ugh!’ 
that it was a catamount ‘mowing.’ 

“Late in the fall, after the trees were bare and the 
long winter was setting in, the wolves would come; 
and all through the dreary five months of winter 
it was never safe to go far in woods unless three or 
four persons were together and well armed. Twice 
during the first three years we were up here, father 
(your great grandfather) was chasedto the door by a 

whole howling pack. I remember how their red 
tongues hung out, and how the foam dripped from 
their black, slobbering lips, and their eyes showed 
like green fire. 

“Father ran in, and, pointing the gun out at the 





onds, but the brief time seemed hours to the 


enough from our little clearing to support the family 
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One was hit, and began to bleed aud yelp, and ran 
off toward the woods with all the others after him, 
snapping and leaping upon him. 

“For the first few years it was not easy raising 


—elevenspf us. We had to depend considerably on 
moose, and ’coon, and trout, and in the spring upon 
suckers.’ ’” 
“Suckers!” said I. ‘Did you catch suckers then? 
Down at our sucker* brook?” 
“Yes. I suppose we were the first white boys—my 
brother Ezekiel and I—that ever speared a sucker 
there, though a good many have been speared there 
every year since. We used to ‘cern’ down several 
large ash tubs full every spring for a number of 
years. They helped along a great deal when other 
things got slack.’’ 
“Did you go there by night, and spear them by 
torchlight, as the boys do now?” 
“Yes; but about the head of the pond it don’t look 
much as it did then. Nowit’s all cleared up, and the 
sucker brook isn’t more than half the size it used to 
be when Zeke and I first went there. Cutting away 
the forest has shrunk up all the brooks. 
“To get to the place where we used to catch them 
we had to go through the woods a mile and a half 
with our baskets, torches and spears. The first two 
springs father always went with us and carried the 
gun, loaded and ready. But the third spring, we had 
become so used to the place that we began to go 
alone. 
“One night we hada pretty hard time of it, though, 
and lost our fish.’’ 
“Tell me about it.” 
“The seasons weren’t so forward then as they are 
now—more backward and cold. Now, you go there 
after suckers the last week in April; but we never 
used to go till as late as the 7th of May. This was 
the third or fourth night we had been down that 
spring. It must have been as late as the middle of 
the month. I recollect that we had pitch-pine knots 
for torches instead of birch bark. 
“The way we used to do was to go down just at 
dusk, and build a sort of dam of brush and stones 
across the mouth of the brook. It was made so that 
the water would run through it, but tight enough to 
stop the suckers. In it a gap was left for the suckers 
to pass through, laying out alot of brush, ready to 
stop the gap with. Then we would go away and 
wait an hour or two for the suckers to pass up out 
of the pond into the brook. 
“Generally we would build a fire around some old 
pine stump back four or five rods from the stream, 
to make it pleasanter waiting. Unless the water was 
very high we could always hear the fish coming up 
over the smooth ledges, each of them making a quick 
flop. After we had waited about an hour, Zeke or I 
would go quietiy down and stop the gap. Then, 
lighting our torches, we would wade into the brook 
and spear them right and left, throwing them out on 
both sides. 
“The pines used to hang over the brook then; and 
the night we lost our fish it was cloudy, making it 
darker than usual. We had been in the water fifteen 
or twenty minutes, spearing and pitching them out 
—tremendous great ones—on this side of the brook, 
so that we could gather them up handily when we 
came out. The torches made the bottom of the 
stream clear as day; but all about us seemed a wall 
of blackness. 
“We were too intent and eager after the suckers 
to give much notice to anything else just then; and 
the roar of the torrent on the rocks would have 
drowned every other sound. Consequently, the first 
we knew of other company was on climbing up out 
of the brook to pick up our suckers, when we heard 
a growl! 
“Zeke stuck his torch out to see what it was, when 
there reared up an ugly-looking bear, with his mouth 
full of suckers. He had come up while we were in 
the brook, you see, and was stuffing himself with our 
fish. 
* ‘Shoo, shoo!’ Zeke yelled, throwing the lighted 
pitch knot at him. 
“But the old fellow had just ‘taste’ enough of the 
suckers to make him savage. He hit the knot with 
his paw, sending it spinning off into the darkness, 
and then came straight at us, growling like a tiger. 
“We were glad to leap back into the brook and 
scramble for the other side. In jumping off the 
bank, my torch fell from the end of the stick into the 
water, and went out with a hiss. 
“We couldn’t see our hands before us; but you may 
well believe that we splashed through and ran for 
our fire back in the woods at our very best paces. 
We had left the gun at the fire, loaded and standing 
against a tree. Zeke caught it up, and we stood 
waiting for the bear to come after us. But he con- 
cluded not to, and we couldn’t hear anything of him. 


another knot, and began to walk back toward the 


on the tines of my spear, and Zeke had the gun ready 


a hog on the other side, eating the suckers. 
like a pig anything he can get hold of. This one, you 
suckers, had taken to them with a relish. 
rather exasperating to stand there and hear him eat. 

«Plague take him!’ muttered Zeke. 
up high, and go carefully into the brook till you can 


glimpse of his ugly face and I’ll fix him!’ 





window (only one pane of glass), fired among them. 


“So, after standing there a few minutes, we lighted 
brook to get sight ofhim. I carried the blazing knot 
to fire the moment we gota glimpse of him. But the 
bear had not crossed the brook at all. On getting 
back to the bank we could hear him champing like 

“A bear just out of his den in the spring will eat 


see, had come along, and, happening to smell our 
It was 


‘I'll have a 
shot at his black hide, any how. You hold the torch 


throw the light upon him. Just let me have a 


“We stepped down into the brook and waded along 
among the rocks toward the middle. 

“*Hold on!’ whispered Zeke; ‘I see him!’ 

“He fired the gun at what he took te be the bear. 
But the moment the report came, we heard the bear 
growlas much asarod lower down the bank, and, 
turning, I saw the old fellow’s head coming out of the 
darkness as he jumped down the bank into the brook. 
“We both turned and started for the fire again as 
fast as we could run. This time we heard the bear 
after us. Running to the further side of the fire, we 
faced about, and saw old Bruin, not twenty yards 
away, sniffing the smoke. If Zeke had only hada 
charge in the gun then, he might have shot him easi- 
ly. But before he had more than got the stopper out 
of the powder-horn, the bear began to circle around 
the fire toward our side. 

“ ‘He'll have us before you can load!’ I shouted. 
“Up a tree, then!’ cried Zeke. ‘No use to run off 
into the woods.” 

“There were several shrubby pines, with branches 
coming down close to the ground, near where we 
stood. I flung down my spear and went up likea 
‘coon, some fifteen or twenty feet. Zeke dropped 
the gun and came up afterme. The bear came stalk- 
ing round, keeping about so far from the fire. He 
growled at us a little, and remained for five or ten 
minutes, looking alternately at us and at the old 
pitch-pine stump, which was blazing up very red and 
bright; then, happening to think of the suckers, I 
suppose, he marched toward the brook and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

“<«Try him again!’ said Zeke, swinging down from 
our perch and taking up the gun to reload it. 

“But when he took the powder-horn, he found that 
every grain of the powder had run out of it. Zeke 
had either forgotten to putin the stopper, or else it 
had dropped out. It was the most provoking thing 
that could possibly have happened. . 

“Well, let’s get out of this and go home,’ said I, 
after Zeke had expressed his chagrin in some very 
strong terms, 

“Striking off into the woods, we made a wide cir- 
cle, to avoid another encounter with the bear, and 
reached the house about ten o'clock. 

“The next morning, we took afresh supply of pow- 
der, and, loading the gun, went down to the brook 
again. The bear had gone, but he had eaten every 
sucker. Zeke was sure there must have been two 
bushels of them, 

“So set it down in your natural history sketches 
that a htngry black bear once ate two bushels of 
suckers.” 

——— +o 

THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRU- 
SOE. 


Daniel Foe, or De Foe, as he is always now known, 
was born in 1661, in London, St. Giles parish, Crip- 
plegate, and was the son of James Foe, a butcher. 
(It is supposed that the habit of his neighbors, after 
he became a man, of calling his father ““Mr. Foe,” 
and himself “Mr. D. Foe,’’ accounts for the final 
form De Foe which his name took, and still bears.) 
Daniel did not become a butcher like his father, and 
in fact did not succeed long in any line of business, 
though he tried the hosiery trade, brick making and 
politics. In the last he was so unfortunate as to find 
himself on the losing side nearly every time, and fi- 
nally got himself into State prison, where he re- 
mained two years: 

On the 25th of April, 1719, the first volume of 
“Robinson Crusoe’ was published, with the follow- 
lowing title: 

“The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner: Who lived 
eight and twenty years all alone in an uninhabited 
island on the coast of America, near the mouth of 
the great river of Oroonoque; having been cast on 
shore by shipwreck, wherein all the men perished 
but himself. With an account how he was at last as 
strangely delivered by Pyrates. Written by himself. 

“London: Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship in 
Pater-Noster Row, MDCCXIX.” : 

It does not appear that De Foe reaped much pecun- 
iary benefit from the extraordinary success made by 
this work, but his publisher, Mr. Taylor, died some 
five years later, worth upwards of £650,000, Robinson 
Crusoe having afforded him the means of enlarging 
his business. So great was the demand for the book 
that no less than four editions were disposed of in 
the short space of four months. The second volume 
appeared on the 20th of August, 1719, The title was 
as follows: 

“The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe: 
Reing the Second and Last Part of his Life, and of 
the Strange Surprising Accounts of his Travels 
Round three Parts of the Globe. Written by Him- 
self. To which is added a Map of the World, in 
which is Delineated the Voyages of Robinson Cru- 
soe. London: Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship in 
Pater-Noster Row, MDCCXIX.” 

The last thirty years of De Foe’s life were spent al- 
most exclusively in literary labor. His industry was 
wonderful, and he produced no less than two hun- 
dred and fifty-four distinct publications—historic, 
poetic, romantic and political. He suffered greatly 
in health from too close application to study and 
work, and late in life from evil treatment by a wick- 
ed son, and though he had made the world rich by 
his writings, he was reduced in his old age to depend- 
ence on the world’s cold charity. He died at the 
age of seventy-one. 

cise cil mecca 
UNLUCKY DOGS. 

A traveller who has just returned from a trip 
through Egypt and the Holy Land, says that when 
he landed at Athens he was struck by the unhappy 
and impolite appearance of the dogs. The wharf 
was full of dogs, but not a dog wagged his tail! 
And up the long way of the Nile, and from Dan to 
Beersheba, or rather from Beersheba to Dan, as he 
went, although all the towns and caravans were be- 
set by hundreds of dogs, he never once saw a dog 
wag his tail. 








*Sucker,—a fresh water fish of the carp family and genus 
catostomus : ° 


They belonged tonobody. They cared fornobody, 
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Wild, fierce, sad, sour, hating and hated, yet they 


could not stay from man. They wanted human sym- 
pathy, and help of human love and teaching to make 
them good. But, only alittle more dirty, and wild, 
and wretched, and thieving than the Arabs them- 
selves, they got no help from them. 

He said the caravan camped a week just ontside 
the walls of Jerusalem. The rocky valleys were full 
of shaggy, yellow, wolfish dogs, that prowled around 
the camp all day, and barked all night. If one spoke 
to them ever so kindly they were frightened and sus- 
picious, and ran away, not knowing what it meant. 

One, more wise than the rest, or more Toving, fol- 
lowed the travellers across the valleys and moun- 
tains of Beyrout. The ladies and gentlemen fed and 
eoaxed him, whenever the party stopped to eat or 
rest. At the end of their several days’ travel togeth- 
er, as they left him on the shore of the sea, he seemed 
to be getting jnto his poor head a little of what 
Christianity meant—even to a dog. 


——+or—____—_ 


THE FESTIVAL AT HURDWAR, ON 
THE GANGES. 





HINDOO FAKIR, 


It is probable that some of our readers may 
have met, in books of Asiatic travel and adven- 
ture, with allusions to the great religious festi- 
vals at Hurdwar,on the Ganges. These take 
place yearly, and are attended by such multi- 
tudes of people as collect in no part of the Chris- 
tian world. We regard an assemblage of a 
hundred fhousand people as immense, but what 
are we to think of a gathering that numbers 
hundreds of thousands of people, and even mil- 
lions! 

In the eyes of the natives the religious festi- 
vals at IHurdwar are second only in importance 
to the ceremonies of Juggernaut, and, indeed, 
since the government of India no longer allows 
fanatics to cast themselves under the wheels of 
the idol car, the festival at Hurdwar has arisen 
to the highest rank in idolatrous sanctity. 

Though the festival takes place yearly, the cer- 
emonies are regarded as more holy after intervals 
of six and eleven years, The Koom Mela, a re- 
ligious feast that occurs every eleven years, is 
attended by pilgrims from every part of India. 
The crowd usually numbers over two millions. 
But it is when the festivals occurring at inter- 
vals of six years and of eleven years happen to 
meet on the same year that the crowd is the lar- 
gest, the importance of the fair the greatest, and 
the concourse of fanatic fakirs and haughty 
Brahmins from every hole and corner of India 
the most striking and remarkable, 

At this particular fair or festival, which takes 
place but once in a century, merchants arrive 
from the most distant countries, not from the 
different parts of India only, but from Persia, 
Thibet, China, Affghanistan, and even from Rus- 
Sia. 

While employed in elephant shooting on the 
Ganges, ten years ago, we were fortunate in see- 
iny this giant fair or festival, which happens but 
onee ina man’s lifetime. 

As the day of the festival approached, the fa- 
kirs and the Brahmins, a holy order in India, 
excited the gathering multitudes by fervent 
speeches and self-applied tortures, frightful con- 
tortions and wild dances and gestures, to which 
the latter responded by loud shouts and yells. 

Early on the morning of the eventful day the 
assembled people, to the number of two or three 
millions, repaired to the banks of the river, and 
patiently awaited the signal for what they be- 
lieved to be a work of regeneration and salva- 
tion. This is supposed to be accomplished by 
each individual, who, within a certain time, dur- 





ing the tinkling of a familiar bell, precipitates 
himself into the river, washes himself thorough- 
ly and repeats a certain prayer. 

If he succeed in going through this perform- 
ance, and leaving the water before the sound of 
the bell has ceased, his sins from birth are re- 
garded as washed away, and a happy future af- 
ter death assured. 

The other pilgrims, who, by reason of the 
great crowd, cannot reach the water in time to 
go through the whole performance as required 
by the Brahmins, receive blessings commensu- 
rate with the length of their stay in the water 
while the bell is ringing. 

Even the unfortunate pilgrims who altogether 
fail to enter the water at the right moment, are 
consoled with the assurance that their load of 
wickedness has been partially removed. 

For the purpose of observing this part of the 
remarkable ceremonies, we took a large boat, 
and caused it to be rowed to the opposite bank 
of the river. The gathering multitude which 
our position brought to view was made up of 
men and women of half a hundred tribes and 
nations, in every varicty of dress and partial 
nakedness. The women’s hair was loose and fly- 
ing in the wind; all were newly and hidcously 
painted; many were intoxicated, not only with 
opium and spirits, but with superstitious frenzy 
| and impatient waiting. 

As the exciting moment approached, shouts 
rent the air; the priests harangued louder and 
louder; the fakirs grew wilder and wilder. Then 
gradually the great noise subsided and a partial 
silence ensued. The hush, in contrast with the 
noise that had preceded it, was most impressive 
and overawing. 

The swaying of the crowd at last showed that 
the excitement was on the increase, when sud- 
denly a single bell sounded, immediately fol- 
lowed by a hundred more. Then with one ac- 
cord the people, shouting like madmen, rushed 
forward, and the foremost ranks threw them- 
selves into the water. Then there arose a migh- 
ty shout, the many gongs joined in, and the 
ringers of the bells redoubled their efforts. The 
voices of the fakirs and the Brahmins were 
drowned like a child’s weak cry in the tempest. 
The confusion, the crushing, the struggling for 
very life, and the surging of the mad masses at 
the water’s edge, baffle any attempt to convey 
to the mind of the reader the realities of the 
scene, 

We no sooner saw the vast numbers assem- 
bled on the banks, and observed the temper they 
were in, than we became assurred that some ter- 
rible catastrophe must follow. But our antici- 
pations fell short of the frightful reality. 





AGED HINDOO VOTARY. 


As the first rows of men and women reached 
the water they were overturned by the people in 
their rear, who passed over their bodies into still 
deeper water, and in their turn suffered the same 
fate at the hands of the onrushing crowd behind 
them. By the time the deep water was reached 
the numbers in t®e river were so increased as to 
press back the smaller crowd still remaining on 
dry land. The shouts of excitement were changed 
to shricks and passionate cries for help; the men 
under water struggled with those above them; 
weak women were carried out by the stream or 
were trampled upon; men pulled each other 
down regardless of purpose. 





Then the sutvivors, trying to escape from the 
watct, met the dry crowd still charging down to 





death, which increased the dire confusion. The 
bells and gongs meanwhile were doing their best 
to drown the cries of the victims, but fruitlessly. 

It was a horrid sight, and one for which I was 
quite unprepared, notwithstanding all I had 
heard before. As soon as we saw the commence- 
ment of the catastrophe, we tried to make our 
native boatman row closer to the scene of dis- 
tress, but this he utterly refused to do, saying 
that if we approached nearer than we were we 
should be fired upon. 

Next day we learned that the multitude of dev- 
otees had been most wonderfully preserved; only 
four hundred and fifty, as faras known, had lost 
their lives in the river. 

Such is the festival at Hurdwar, on the Gan- 
ges, one of those events that show how strong is 
the sentiment of religious worship in the most 
unenlightened lands, and that call upon the 
Christian world to make the greatest possible 
efforts to carry to the ignorant and superstitious 
heathen the knowledge of the true God. 


—_——~+o+—____—_ 


DON’T LEAVE THE FARM. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low— 
You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 
The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins! 
When once in the vortex of fashion 
How soon the course downward begins! 


You talk of the mines of Australia, 
They’re wealthy in gold, without doubt, 
But ah, there is gold in the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out! 
The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low. 
Better risk the old farm awhile longer ; 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 


The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day ; 
You're free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 
Better stay on the farm awhile longer, 
Though profits should come rather slow, 
Remember you've nothing to risk, boys; 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
Kansas Spirit. 
Se 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT JUAREZ. 


It is very seldom that Americans pay much at- 
tentlon to Mexico and Mexican affairs. Proba- 
bly not one in a thousand of our people could 
give a reasonably correct sketch of Mexican his- 
tory since the time that Mexico became a free 
country, some fifty years since. 

How many of us could speak clearly and in- 
telligently of such men as Iturbide, (who was 
an Emperor in Mexico, as Agustin I.,) Guade- 
loupe, Vittoria, Guerrero, Bravo, Bustamente, 
Comonfort, Alvarez, Arista, Ampudia and Mir- 
amon? Yet these were great men in their times, 
and were thought as highly of in Mexico as we 
have thoucht of the leading men of our country 
for a century past. 

Only two of the public men of Mexico appear 
to be well known in the United States: Santa 
Ana and Juarez. The former has been so con- 
spicuous in national events that it is impossible 
not to know him. Many hard fights have our 
soldiers had with him,—at Buena Vista, and at 
Cerro Gordo, and in almost half a score of bat- 
tles in the great Valley of Mexico,—and men al- 
ways have a serious respect for those with whom 
they have fought, provided no personal feeling 
comes in to disturb the mind, and move it from 
a fair poise. 

But Santa Ana is old,—he is about seventy- 
four,— and he has been out of sight for some 
time past; and the Mexican who has all but 
monopolized American attention for some eight 
or nine years was the late President Juarez. 

It would be difficult to imagine a man more 
unlike Santa Ana than was Juarez. Santa Ana 
is of Spanish blood; Juarez was of Indian blood. 
Ife was a descendant of the Aztec subjects of 
Montezuma and Guatemozin, from whom Mexi- 
co was taken three centuries and a-half ago, by 
the Spanish Conquestadores, commanded by 
Cortes. Santa Ana’s fame rests mainly upon 
his military deeds. Juarez was entirely a civil- 
ian,—a lawyer, a scholar and a statesman,—and 
passed his life in civil pursuits. Santa Ana was 
the slave and tool of the Romish church. Jua- 
rez did more than any other man in Mexico to 
lessen the church’s power. 

Juarez was born in 1807, and of poor parents. 
Circumstances enabled him to get an education, 
and he became a lawyer. He was a reformer, 
and served in the Legislature of his State, (Oaja. 
ca.) He also was Governor of that State. 

He served in the national Congress, and held 
offices in the Ministry. Always a reformer, in 
every station he effected much good. Santa 
Ana banished him, and he resided in Cuba, first, 
and then the United States. After his restora- 
tion, he became President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice,—and, later, acting President of the 
Republic. 

Cirenmstances of a political nature nade Jia: 
rez the impersonation of opposition to the at- 
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tempt of the late Emperor of the French to set 
up the Archduke Maximilian as Emperor of the 
Mexicans; and for a time, though claiming to 
be President of Mexico, he was living in the 
United States. 

He was at the head of affairs when the Austri- 
an Priuce was conquered and captured; and by 
his decision that Prince was put to death. This 
was thought a hard measure. His conduct was 
attributed to his Indian blood,—but Spaniards 
are quite as cruel and bloodthirsty as ever were 
Indians. Recently re-elected to the presidency, 
Juarez was struggling hard against a rebellion, 
with good prospects of success, when he was 
struck down by apoplexy, on the 18th of July. 
His death will probably increase the troubles of 
Mexico, and apparently there is no man thvre 
capable of making his place good. 


4 
or 





PAYING COLLEGE BILLS. 

Itis a good thing for colleze boys to be thrown 
on their oars occasionally, and be compelled td 
work their own way. Lyman Beecher, when at 
Yale, had an experience of this kind. His father 
was very poor, and a kind uncle gave him valu- 
able help; but he found himself in debt, with a 
note nearly due, and Commencement expenses 
at hand. He was equal to the emergency. The 
butler of the college resigned six weeks before 
Commencement. Young Beecher bought him 
out for three hundred dollirs, and went into 
business “hot and heavy,” as he said. One of 
his speculations was buying a load of watermel- 
ons and cantelopes, which he trundled across 
the green in a wheelbarrow, many of the colle- 
gians laughing at him. Temperance socictics 
were then unknown, and a hogshead of porter 
yielded him a handsome profit. 

Ile showed great business tact, paid his note 
and all his debts, and laid up enough to mect 
all Commencement expenses, and to graduate 
with one hundred dollars in his pocket. He 
felt richer then than at any time in his life. 


IGNORANCE OF GREAT MEN. 

Dr. Chalmers is said to have known little 
about domestic matters, being absorbed in study 
and brain work. A sister, energetic and prac- 
tical in all her ways, used to look after his horse 
when he rode out on parochial visits. Coming 
home one day from a horseback ride, he found 
she was not at home. Leaving the horse at the 
door, he hurried to the study to write out a ser- 
mon of which his mind was full. The horse, 
finding himself at liberty, walked into the gar- 
den, and had a good time among the flowers 
and vegetables. 

When the sister returned and saw the mischief 
that had been done, she rushed into the study 
and exclaimed,— 

“Why, Thomas, how could you Ict the horse 
into the garden? He has spoiled all my nice 
beds.”’ 

“Has he?” was the doctor’s astonished reply; 
“I thought he was too intelligent to walk any- 
where but in the paths.”’ 

Nothing more could be said after such a con- 
fession. 





a ee 
STAR-MOTION,. 

It was a great discovery when astronomers 
found out that the earth and her sister plancts 
moved about the sun. It was a greater discoy- 
ery when they learned that the sun and other 
stars were united in motion around a distant 
point in the heavens. A new discovery has re- 
cently been made, that some stars are moving 
toward the earth with great velocity, while oth- 
ers are moving in the opposite direction. The 
fact is known, but the law that explains it is yet 
secret. Sirius, the brightest star in the northern 
sky, is receding from the earth at the rate of 
twenty miles a second, while Arcturus, another 
of first-class brightness, is approaching us at fil- 
ty miles asecond. Five of the stars of the Great 
Bear or Dipper are receding at the rate of thir- 
ty miles per hour. The spectroscope has ena- 
bled Dr. Huggins, one of the best astronomical 
observers in Europe, to make this interesting «lis- 
covery. 





sili 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

The English, like other European languages, 
borrows largely from the Latin; and the pro- 
portion ol Latin words is much larger than has 
been supposed, if Thommercl has counted right- 
ly. He went through the dictionaries of Web- 
ster and Robertson with great care, and found 
about 80,000 words derived directly or indireet- 
ly from the Latin, and only 13,830 from the Teu- 
tonic or Saxon. But in common life, and in all 
writers, the Saxon has the predominance, for 
the articles, auxiliary verbs, prepositions and 
pronouns are mostly of Saxon origin, and these 
oectt with great frequency. Gray’s classical 
tastes inclined him to Latin words, but in his 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” of 991 words cana pe bones, pieces of wood, metal, and even | inthe mud. Could I place one foot on the sea, and 
only 125 are of Latin origin, while 821 are from lass. I have heard of one swallowing a copper can- 


the Anglo-Saxon. 


+> 
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FLIES AND DISEASE. 

Flies are uncomfortable visitors in summer, 
especially in a sick room. It has been found 
that they are harmful also, and may be agents 
in spreading contagious diseases. A German 
Professor in Vienna made an experiment to 
test the truth of this theory. Finding the flies 
very numerous on the faces of his small-pox pa- 
tients, he put some glycerine in a saucer to en- 
tangle the flies. Many of them were caught by 
the glutinous matter, and soon the glycerine 
was filled with strange cells like those on the 
small-pox patients. The inference was inevita- 
ble that the flies communicated the infectious 
matter to the glycerine, and could carry conta- 
gion to other houses. It will bea new argu- 
ment to keep all sick rooms free from these in- 
sects. 





—_——__+oo—____—_- 
EPIGRAMS ON PHYSICIANS. 

Igave you the other day some definitions of 
epigrams and a few illustrations. You may now 
like to see what sharp and good things have been 
said in this way on special subjects. Doctors 
have received some of the hardest hits. Raillery, 
sarcasm, abuse, have all been levelled at the med- 
ical profession in epigrammatic form. 

Martial, an old Latin poet, who wrote more 
than fifteen hundred epigrams, and is called the 
father of the modern pointed epigram, made 
much fun at the expense of the dectors of his 
day (A. D. 43 to 104). Here is an example of his 
style: 

“He bathed with us brisk, and he supped with 
Us fay; 

Next morn with the dead Athanagoras lay. 

The cause do you ask, of this sudden transition ? 

In sleep he Ulermocrates saw, the physician.” 

I will next copy for you a celebrated one by 
Prior, on a Dr. Radcliffe, who was noted for his 
almost interminable powers of conversation, and 
a brusque, bearish manner. It is called, “The 
Remedy Worse than the Disease.’’ 


“T sent for Radcliffe; was so ill 
That other doctors gave me over; 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 
But when the wit bezan to wheeze, 
And wine had warmed the politician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician.” 
And now [ will just jot down half-a-dozen or 
so, the best I can cull on the subject. Here is 
one “On Sir John Hill, who wrote on all sub- 
jects, and professed Physic aud Botany.” 


“For physic and farces his equal there scarce is. 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 
“GEORGE III.’8 PHYSICIANS. 


“The King employed three doctors daily, 
Willis, Heberden and Baillie; 

All exceeding skilful men, 

Baillie, Willis, Heberden ; 

But doubtful which most sure to kill is, 
Baillie, Heberden or Willis.” 


“ON DR. CADE’S DYING BY HIS OWN RECIPE. 


“Cade, who had slain ten thousand men 
With that small instrument, a pen, 
Being sick, unluckily he tried 

The point upon himself, and died.” 


FROM THE GREEK. 


“My friend, an eminent physician, 
Trusted his son to my tuition. 
The father wished me to explain 
The beauties of old Homer's strain. 
-But scarce these lines the youth had read, 
‘Of thousands numbered with the dead, 
Of ghastly wounds and closing eyes,— 
Of broken limbs and heartfelt sighs,’ 
‘Great sage,’ exclaims the youth, ‘adieu! 
My sire can teach as well as you!’”’ 


THE DOCTOR’S COAT OF ARMS. 


A doctor, who, for want of skill, 
Did sometimes cure and sometimes kill, 
Contrived at length, by many a puff, 
And many a bottle filled with stuff, 
To raise his fortune and his pride; 
And in a coach, forsooth! must ride. 
bd His family coat long since worn out, 
What arms to take was all the doubt. 
A friend consulted on the case, 
Thus answered, with a sly grimace: 
“Take some device in your own way, 
Neither too solemn nor too gay ; é 
Three ducks, suppose; white, gray or black; 
And let your motto be, ‘Quack, quack!” 
Kater §. 
~- ++ 


AN OSTRICH’S EATING POWERS. 

All fowls and birds eat gravel and other hard sub- 
stances to help digestion. But the ostrich devours 
whatever comes in its way, even to old nails and 
broken glass. - Its instincts seem to be at fault, and 
do not warn of danger in swallowing things it can’t 


digest. Its feats in this line aré almost beyond be- 
lief: 


The pebbles are of use in grinding up the food in 
the fowl’s gizzard. Deprive a hen of such substan- 
ces and she soon grows sickly, and perhaps dies. 
The ostrich swallows iron and a great many other 
hard things, just asa hen swallows stones; and as 
it is not at all discriminating in its diet, I dare say it 
might, in a rash moment, swallow a piece of hot 
iron. It has, I frankly confess, an appetite as insati- 


able as its crop and gizzard are enormous, and it his 


been known to gobbie up extraordinary thi; in 


chief and tg or the contents of your purse, even 
t 


lestick—fact, Rufus! In one that died from over- 
loading its stomach, was found a lump of lead weigh- 
ing a pound, together with pieces of pewter, cords 
and stones. In a menagerie at Paris, the glass roof 
of a cage being broken, two fine ostriches killed 
themselves by swallowing the pieces; and another 
died of eating a pound and a half of nails. The 
truth is, it cannot digest these things at all, and too 
many of them disagree with the creature. It isa 
great thief; it will make way with your handker- 


the purse itself, if it hasa chance. A portly gentle- 
man, wearing a splendid gold watch-chain, once a) 
proached too near an ostrich at an exhibition, when, 
with a snatch and at a single mouthful, it tore away 
and swallowed chain, watch and all! I once heard 
of a little girl losing from her neck a string of gold 
beads in the same way. 


WISE VERDICT. 


If cunning lawyers, who try to cheat justice and 
save guilty men from punishment by ingenious ar- 
guments, had witty judges to parry their pleas, as 
in the following case, rogues would oftener get their 
deserts: 


A fellow named Donks was lately tried at Yuba, 
Cal., for entering a miner’s tent and stealing a bag 
of gold-dust, valued at eighty-four dollars. The tes- 
timony showed that he had been once employed 
there, and knew exactly where the owner kept his 
dust; that on the night specified he cut a slit in the 
tent, reached in, took the bag, and then ran off. 
The principal witness testified that he saw the hole 
cut, saw the man reach in, and heard him run away. 
“LT rushed after him at once,’ continued the wit- 
ness, ‘‘but when I cotched him I didn’t find Bill's 
bag; but it was found afterwards where he had 
thrown it.” 
‘How far in did he get when he took the dust?” 
inquired the counsel. 
‘Well, he was stoopin’ over, half way in, I should 
say,”’ replied the witness. 
‘May it please your honor,” interposed the coun- 
sel, “the indictment isn't sustained, and I shall de- 
mand an acquittal on direction of the court. The 
prisoner is on trial for entering a dwelling in the 
night time, with intent to steai. The testimony is 
clear that he made an opening through which he 
— himself about half way, and stretched out 
is arins, and committed the theft. But the indict- 
ment charges that he actually entered the tent or 
dwelling. Now, your honor, can a man enter a 
house when only one-half of his body is in, and the 
other half out?’’ 
“I shall leave the whole matter to the jury. They 
must judge of the law, and the fact as proved,” re- 
plied the judge. 
The jury brought in a verdict of “Guilty as to one- 
half of his body, and not pee’ | as to the other half.” 
The judge sentenced the guilty part to two years’ 
imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner’s option to 
— the innocent part cut off, or take it along with 
him. 
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A DAY’S WORK OF THE HEART. 
Few people have any idea of the work done every 
day by the heart, which attends to its duties faithfully, 
whether one is awake or asleep. Appletons’ Journal 
says: 


A man’s total outward work, his whole effect upon 
the world in twenty-four hours, has been reckoned 
about three hundred and fifty foot tons. -That may 
be taken as a good “hard day’s work.” During the 
same time the heart has been working at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty foot tons. That is to say, 
if all the pulses of a day and night could be concen- 
trated ond welded into one great throb, that throb 
would be enough to throw a ton of iron one hundred 
and twenty feet into the air. 

And yet the heart is never weary. Many of us are 
tired after but feeble labors; few of us can hold a 
poker out at arm’s length without, after a few min- 
utes, eons it. Buta healthy heart,and many an 
unsound heart, too - though sometimes you can tell 
in the evening, by its stroke, that it has been thrown 
off its balance by the turmoils and worries of life— 
goes on beating through the night when we are 
asleep, and when we wake’ in the morning we find it 
at work, fresh as if it had only just begun to beat. It 
does this because upon each stroke of work there 
follows a period, a brief but a real period of rest; be- 
cause the next stroke which comes is but the natural 
sequence of that rest,and made to match it; because, 
in fact, each beat is, in force, in scope, in character, 
in everything, the simple expression of the heart’s 
own energy and state. 


He 
A RAT COLLECTOR, 
Rats are diligent workers, and their nests some- 
times show a collection of curiosities large enough 
for a museum ona small scale. One of this sort was 
opened not long since in Northampton: 


In tearing out the floors and partitions in the old 
Starkweather house, in Northampton, Mass., a rat's 
nest about eighteen inches square was found, with a 
queer collection of things inside of it. Among the 
contents were seven old copper cents: two of them 
English (George IL.) bearing date 1740, and the rest 
with dates illegible—one, however, being a Connecti- 
cut cent, and one of New Jersey coinage. 

There were also twenty-two small wooden reels of 
silk, probably dating back to the great silk excite- 
ment, thirty odd years ago; also a dozen old silk co- 
coons, seven thimbles of different patterns and mate- 
rials, a strip of the Worcester Gazette of 1785, and 
eighteen empty shells. The chimney was one of the 
old-fashioned kind, fourteen feet square, the fireplace 
being originally ten feet long, and the under floor 
showed marks of horses’ shoes, confirming the old 
story that in old times they drew the wood into the 
fireplace itself with horses. 


tee 
A BURST OF ELOQUENCE, 
The first flowery efforts in oratory of school boys, 
and college boys also; should not be discouraged, but 
rather instructed; and the best way to instruct (i. e. 
train into a true style) is sometimes to laugh at them 
heartily. The following caricature laughably pre- 
sents a specimen of a sophomore's burst of eloquence 
—especially the burst: 
A young orator recently gave the following fine 
burst of frenzy from out of his confined soul, or bos- 
om, or stomach, or wherever these things come from : 
“Yes, my friends, the mind of man is so expansive 
that it can soar from star to star, and from satellite 
to satellite, and from seraphene to seraphene, and 
—_ cherrybeaiini to cherrybeam, and from thence to 
t 





Vory oxtreordinary quantities, 


It eats old a, 


the other on—ahem—on the Georgium Sidus—ahem, 
ahem—yet to describe the mind of man, I'd howl 
round this little world—and, er—I'd”— 
at the next big word, forgot the rest, and down he 
came a-howling. 


liceman, and gives occasion for a good witticism like 
the following: 


# vontre of the tiniverse. ‘To describe the mind of 


He choked 


$< 
THE WRONG COAT. 


Customers in barbers’ shops may get on the wrong 
coat, but it isn’t often that one changes with a po- 


A few days since a gentleman from the old coun- 
try who is visiting his son, a resident of this city, 
had occasion for the services of a barber, and, in 
company with his son, entered a barber's shop, di- 
vested himself of his coat, turned down his collar, 
took his seat, and was soon undergoing the skilful 
manipulations of the attendant. 

There came in a policeman upon the same errand; 
he, too, took off his coat, hanging it upon the nail 
next the gentleman’s from abroad. The first comer 
having had his wants attended to, rose, paid his fare, 
and put on his coat, as he thought, but as he was go- 
ing out of the door, his son said,— 

*‘What have you got on, father, whose coat?” 

The old gentleman stopped, looked down upon 
himself, and observing the badge of a policeman, 
said, ‘‘What’s that?” and commenced taking off the 
— and was meditating an apology when the son 
spoke. 

“There, now, father, you need say nothing; you 
are like all foreigners, trying to get into office as soon 
as they get over here!” 

The policeman in the chair did not know that his 
coat had been taken, but was wondering who the 
new policeman was, and when he came in. 


—. +o 

ENGLISH SPARROWS IN MAINE, 
The English sparrows are finding their way to 
Maine, and will generally spread themselves over the 
country. It is curious that they should go in colo- 
nies, instead of separately : 


We understand that quite a colony of English spar- 
rows has recently appeared in Rockland, Me., esti- 
mated at over a hundred in number. They are be- 
lieved to have emigrated from Boston Common, as 
that is the nearest point at which any cousiderable 
number of these birds are to be found. It is proba- 
ble that they may have been driven off by the butch. 
er birds or sparrow hawks which made such an on- 
slaught on these birds last autumn. How the birds 
ot to Rockland is more than we know. They may 
have followed along the coast, or have taken passage 
on some of the steamboats or sailing packets which 
ply on this coast. There are examples of such emi- 
gration on record. Rockland is about one hundred 
and tifty miles from Boston. 


SS ee 
PLURAL OF CHEESE, 


A correspondent writes: ‘Is there a word in the 
English language called cheeses, and does it signity 
the plural of cheese, or is cheese a word that is writ- 
ten the same in the singular as in the plural, and 
would it not be right to say three cheese instead of 
three cheeses? I was always of the opinion that it 
would be correct to add ans to cheese to make it 
plural, but have lately been told that there was no 
such word in the English language as cheeses.” 


The plural of cheese is regularly formed by adding 
s,and itis so used by the best writers, as may be 
seen by reference to the articles on ‘‘Cheese”’ in the 
standard cyclopxdias. ‘To preserve cheeses from 
this pest itis of advantage to brush and rub them 
frequently, and to remove all cracked and injured 
cheeses from the store.””— Chambers’ Cyclopedia. 
“Some of these cheeses weigh one hundred and eigh- 
ty-four pounds.’”” Hence three cheeses, and not 


three cheese. 
——~@9—_—__——_ 


THE “SMALL, SWEET COURTESIES,” 


William Wirt’s letter to his daughter, on the 
“small, sweet courtesies of life,” contains a passage 
from which a great deal of happiness might be 
learned: “I want to tell you a secret. The way to 
make yourself pleasant to others, is to show them at- 
tention. The whole world is like the miller at Mans- 
field, ‘who cared for nobody,—no, not he,—because 
nobody cared for him.’ And the whole world would 
serve you so, if you gave them the cause. Let every 
one see that you do care for them, by showing them 
what Sterne so happily called the small courtesies, 
in which there is no parade, whose voice is too still 
to tease, and which manifest themselves by tender 
and affectionate looks, and little acts of attention, 
giving the preference in every little employment, at 
the table, in the field, walking, sitting and standing.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


lowing reduced rates. 









American Agriculturist and the Companion 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. .. 
Christian Era and the Companion.. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. . 








The Independent and the Companion .... 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 
‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union. ................-. ae 
The School Festival and Companion... 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion.................. 3 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com 
mence at the time they are sent us. 


nish Specimen copies of any of them. They neec 


the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our te 





WwWAK Would be like grasping at the stare and sticking 
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‘The Nursery and the Companion................... 270 
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not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
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Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. ‘lhe 


BOYS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 
tographic copy, Without extra expense, of his own or 
friends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 
gravings, Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., etc., and affords endless, harmiess, and in- 
structive amusement to every purchaser, 

This Cabinet contains Printiifg Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, ‘foning and Fixing Baths, Albumen laper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also tullinstructions. Price $2. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Harry Horrs 
Company, 22 Ann Street, New York, 32—6t 


THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 

+ Or, THE HunpRED WREATHS OF PER- 
FrME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. ‘The engraving is an exact re 
resentation ot this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, ef dealers in Novelties, 
i Newsdealers, ete , or by mail on _recei 

of price by Happy Hours Co., he 


Ann Street, New York. 32— 





“WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulic- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. — Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 





—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means ofthe great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 
No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, Send for Cireular, 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

General Agents, 

Sl—ty New Vork and Boston. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
For Restoring Gray Hair 
TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


A dressing which is at once agreeable, healthy, and ef- 
fectual for preserving the hair. It soon restores faded hair 
to its original color, with the gloss and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair checked, and baldness 
often, though not always, cured by its use, Nothing can 
restore the hair where the follicles are destroyed, or the 
glands atrophied and decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimulated into activity, so 
that a new growth of hair is produced. Instead of fouling 
the hair with a pasty sediment, it will keep it clean and 
vigorous. Its occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and consequently prevents 
baldness. The restoration of vitality it gives to the scalp 
arrests and prevents the formation of dandruff, which is 
often so uncleanly and offensive. Free from those delcte- 
rious substances which make some preparations danger- 
ous and injurious to the hair, the Vigor can only benefit 
but not harm it. If wanted merely for a HAIR DRESS- 
ING, nothing else can be found so desirable, Containing 
neither oil nor dye, it does not soil white cambric, and yet 
lasts long on the hair, giving it a rich, glossy lustre, and a 
grateful perfume. 
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DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
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BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
just the thing tor 
jJawns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A ‘Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 with fly $30 tos 35; 
me without fly $15 to $25; 
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to S45. Also Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfeet in pattern, 


Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


And sold all round the world. 


TENTS FOR 
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F Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
Harper's Weekly and the Companion.........-.-... -$480 | prices, and buy instead of Arama a tent for the summer. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... -- 4 | phe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion................. 480 | which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............. 450) furnish all sizes, Send tor price list. 
Galaxy and the Companion ..............cccsseccsees Ys) ores 
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Will commence its Sixteenth Year, septem- 


to that paper. For full information ort laa 
ald and t ress VAN NORMAN, 
Zion's Herald and the Companion. ......... 6... ....-. 365} Address ee a yea 42d Street, 


New York. 


New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston, 
This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on depasit foreach and every full calender month 
they remain in bank ‘The institution has a guarantee 


99 | fund of $205,000 for the express protection of depositors. 
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JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


1 Call and see our Nobby Straws. Especial attention 
is called to “THE ADMIRAL,” made from Berlin straw, 


t 59 Tremont Street, 
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For the Companion. 
THE PEDAGOGUE’S PRAYER. 

I can sce it still in fancy—the cluster of dark 
‘ween junipers among the bare trees, bending 
ow under the covering of ice and snow. Be- 
eath Was a carpet of evergreen, and seats in 
t. rock cushioned with moss. 

I was a boy then—how that word carries me 
back to the lights and shadows of long departed 

years! Life was a glowing reality, full of prom- 
ise, novelty and anticipation; it seems like a 
dream now. 





“When youth departs 
It takes something from our hearts, 
Aud it never comes again.” 

Little remains to me of those old days except 
my faith in God. Thecountry schoolhouse stood 
by the lane, where we passed the happy winters. 
It is gone now, and gone are the familiar faces 
that I used to meet at the door. The spring 
comes back with its blooming orchards, lighting 
up the hills with flowers; the hazy autumns 
wither the leaves and bring the low winds to the 
woodlands, but they will never return. 

The school for a number of winters had been 
taught by an old man who was not well quali- 
fied for the position. At last the trustees decid- 
ed to make achange. They engaged a stranger 
by the name of Aaron Hughes. ‘ 

He was a mild looking man, open-faced and 
pleasant-spoken, and the scholars loved him 
from the first. 
showed passion. It was his constant aim to in- 
terest the scholars in their studies, and he sue- 
ceeded so well with most of them that the school 
seemed to govern itself. A well oceupied school 
gives a teacher but little trouble, and such a 
one was that kept by Aaron Hughes. 

There had been a few vicious scholars con- 
nected with the school. They came back late in 
the term, and people said that the new teacher 
would find it difficult to control them. But 
Aaron at once spoke with them so considerately 
concerning their limited opportunities that they 
became impressed, and took to their books, and 
seemed to forget their mischief. He used to 
spend his “noons” and “recesses” in helping 
them in their sums, aud before the term ended 
they would have fought for him had any sehol- 
ar become unruly and caused him trouble. 

Aaron was a devotedly religious man. He 
used to keep amuch worn Testament on the 
desk, and frequently occupied his leisure mo- 
ments in reading it. Ile used also to take an 
“active part” in the “conference meetings,” 
which were “neighborhood meetings’’ and held 
in private houses. No one ever doubted Aaron 
Hughes’ piety. Ie illustrated its principles in 
every act of his life. 

One morning, going to school early with my 
seatmate, L saw the teacher coming out of the 
cluster of junipers in the grove. 

“T have seen him coming from the ‘junipers’ 
several mornings of late,” said my companion, 
who was always early at school. ‘‘He must go 
out of his way to get there. What does it mean?” 

“Let’s go and see.”’ 

Aaron soon left the grove and entered the 
schoolhouse, apparently absorbed in thought. 

We hurried off to the “junipers,”’ which rose 
in the bright morning sdnshine like a white tent, 
covered, as they were, with snow. There was a 
beaten path that turned off from the road, and 
led directly to them. It had been made by 
Aaron’s footsteps. 

The place was dark and secluded. The snow 
was well trodden under the branches, and had 
been brushed away from the mosses that covered 
one of the rocks. The turf moss here was brok- 
en, and seemed to have been recently removed. 
[ lifted it, and found an old book with wooden 
covers. On the back was written, in Aaron’s 
own hand, the title: 

“Methodist Hymns.” 

“{ think he comes here to pray,” said my 
companion. 

I thought so too. The thought impressed me, 
and I secretly wished I was as good as Aaron. 
It was really my first strong desire to live a 
Christian life. 

But the impression soon faded. There was 
difficulty in the school that day, for the first 
time, and I was the offender. Iwas wholly to 
blame, and [ knew it. Yet when the teacher 
made me an example, by changing my seat to 
the front, I was very angry. 


He was seldom stern, and never [ 
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Just before the close of the afternoon session, 
he came to my desk to talk to me, but I turned 
from him sullenly, and refused any reply. 

“You must remain after school until you an- 
swer,” said he, firmly, “even if itis until your 
parents come for you.” 

When the scholars were dismissed I left with 
them, seiziag my cap with a bound, and run- 
ning down the lane. I heard the teacher’s voice 
calling “Charlie!” but it only hastened my steps. 
This was the first time he had been disobeyed. 
I knew how deeply he would feel it, and after 
the excitement of anger had passed, I was sorry 
for my conduct. 

My brother returned from school with the 
other boys. It was evident that he had no sym- 
pathy with me, though a year before he would 
have considered the act of disobedience a brave 
one. 

“What did the teacher say ?”’ I asked, as I met 
him. 

“He said that he should be obliged to punish 
you in the morning,” and he presently added, “‘I 
think he is right. We all think so.” 

All the evening I was troubled. I did not 
dread the punishment so much as the act of fac- 
ing my injured teacher. 

Early in the morning I started for school. I 
wished to see Aaron before the ether boys came. 
On my way I remembered the “junipers,” and 
looking in the direction of the grove, saw nim 
just crossing the fields to the grove. 

My conscience smote me. I knew that he had 
gone there as one sorely tried, to “commit his 
way to God.” Penitent as I was, this thought 
impressed me deeply. I had never felt so guilty 
before. Tears filled my eyes, and [ could not 
refrain from asking God’s forgiveness for the 
injury I had done my teacher, mentally resolv- 
ing to be careful and obedient in the future. 

Sorrowful and trembling with anxiety, at last 
a happy thought came into my mind. “TI will 
go to the ‘junipers,’ ” I said to myself, ‘and will 
ask his forgiveness.” 

I approached the place with a feeling of awe. 
Words reached my ear. Aaron was praying au- 
dibly. [heard him say, ‘Thou hast helped me 
in many perplexities; thou hast never failed me; 
direct me by thy wisdom”—— 

His voice came solemnly through the branch- 
es. He did not hear my step asI approached, 
or he thought it was the wind. 

“O my Father, change thou the heart of this 
dear boy; give him a better spirit” — 

“Aaron!” 

Ile looked around. 

“T am sorry.” 

Ile drew me toward him gently, tears filling 
his eyes, 

“T have come to ask your forgiveness, and I 
wish you would let me come here to pray with 
you. I want to be a Christian.” 

I never disobeyed my teacher again. I found 
pleasure in mecting with him in the junipers 
for prayer, and ere long I trust I was led to give 
my heart and to consecrate my life to the service 
of the Master he loved. Some of my comrades 
followed my example, and a deep religious feel- 
ing manifested itself in the school and in the 
place. 

Aaron Hughes is gone now. The snows of 
many winters have fallen upon his grave as 
they fell upon the junipers in my boyhood days. 
But his memory comes back to me like the fra- 
grance of spring time—the dear old pedagogue, 
whose example and prayers subdued my way- 
wardness and turned my thoughts to God. 

H. BuTTreRwortTH. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. 

Suecess in life doesn’t come by a stroke of good 
luck, but by hard work and by shrewd tact. 
Mr. Jonathan Sturgis, aa eminent merchant of 
New York, gives two or three facts from his own 
life, which are suggestive to young men: 


“One of my first lessons,”’ says Mr. Sturgis, 
‘‘was in 1818, when I was eleven years old. My 
grandfather had a fine flock of merino sheep, 
which were carefully tended during the war of 
that day. Iwas the shepherd-boy, and my busi- 
ness was to watch the sheep in the fields. A 
boy who was more fond of his book than the 
sheep was sent with me, but left the work to me, 
while he lay under the trees and read. I did not 
like that, and finally went to my grandfather 
and complained of it. [shall never forget the 
kind smile of the old gentleman as he said,— 

“‘*Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you 
watch the sheep, you will have the sheep.’ 

“What does grandfather mean by that? I 
said to myself. I don’t expect to have sheep. 
My desires were moderate, and a fine buck was 
worth a thousand dollars. Icould not exactly 


} make out in my mind what it was, but I had 


great confidence in him, for he was a judge, and 
had been to Congress in Washington’s time; so 
T concluded it was all right, and I went back 
contentedly to the sheep. After I got into the 
field, 1 could not keep his words out of my head. 
Then I thought of Sunday’s lesson—‘Thou hast 





been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 


ruler over many things.’ I began to see through 
it. ‘Never you mind who neglects his duty; be 
you faithful, and you will have your reward.’ 

“T received a second lesson soon after. Icame 
to this city as aclerk to the late Lyman Reed. 
A merchant from Ohio who knew me came to 
buy goods, and said, ‘Make yourself so useful 
that they cannot do without you.’ I took his 
ene quicker than I did that of my grandfa- 
ther. 

“Well, I worked upon these two ideas until 
Mr. Reed offered me a partnership in the busi- 
ness. The first morning after the partnership 
was made known, Mr. James Geery, the old tea- 
merchant, called to congratulate me, and he 
said, ‘You are all right now. I have only one 
word of advice to give you—be careful who you 
walk the streets with.’ That was lesson num- 
ber three.” 

And what valuab‘> lessons they are! ‘‘Fidel- 
ity in little things; do your best for your em- 

loyer; carefulnesss about your associates.” 

t every boy take these lessons home, and study 
them well. They are the foundation stones of 
character and of honorable success. 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE BILL, THE BOOTBLACK. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Only a bootblack, but happy as a king, 
Daily at my work I whistle and I sing, 


Be the skies dark, or sunny, as they may, 
Little Bill, the bootblack, is always blithe and gay. 


I’ve a stand on Bleeker, and own my box and brush, 
When the gents are coming, I takes ’em with a rush; 
“Black your boots, sir, shine ’em like a looking-glass. 
So that pretty girls can see their faces as they pass.” 


Home! Why, yes, where granny lives; that’s the 
home for me. 

Granny fries doughnuts when I’m in luck, you see; 

Mother died an age ago; father’s no account; 

Rather hadn’t tell you why. Name? Why, Billy 
Blount. 


There’s a man I work for,—never seems to know, 

When I black his dainty boots, whether heel or toe— 

Tell you what! I guess that he’s got money on the 
brain. 

Never whistles, jolly-like—here he comes again. 


Something's up or busted—bank’s broke, I guess. 
Well, it don’t owe me none, and owes old granny less, 
On he goes, like mad, sir; never looked this way; 
Glad J aint a millionaire—couldn’t make it pay. 


Well, I'll shoulder all my traps—half a dollar in— 

Honest, every cent of it, for cheating is a sin. 

That's what granny tells me, and granny ought to 
know, 

For she has lived in this old world eighty years or so. 


Now for home and tea, for one can't shine upat night, 
There’s a fellow coming—looks a perfect fright. 
“Black your boots, sir? say, sir; only charge a dime.” 
Glad he didn’t want to; must get home on time. 


So I'm but a bootblack, but happy as a king; 
Daily on my rounds I chatter and I sing; 

Be the skies dark, or sunny, as they may, 

Little Bill, the bootblack, js always blithe and gay. 
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SURLINESS REBUKED. 

It is well for emperors and officers of high au- 
thority to look after their inferiors, and teach 
them good manncrs. The Empcrer Alexander 
of Russia, father of Nicholas, had a good expe- 
rience of this kind: 


The Emperor Alexander, travelling in Black 
Russia, arrived at a small town, and whilst the 
horses of his carriages were being changed, he 
walked on some distance. Dressed in a military 
frock coat, without any marks of distinction, he 
crossed the town and arrived at the extremity, 
where the road branched off in several direc- 
tions; not knowing which to take, Alexander 
approached a man dressed like himself, and who 
stood smoking a pipe on the sill of the last house. 

“Friend,” said the Emperor, “which of these 
roads must I take to reach Ralonga?” 

The man of the pipe, surprised that a com- 
mon traveller should dare to address him with 
such familiarity, let drop in disdain, between the 
puffs of smoke, the words, ‘‘The right.” 

“Pardon, sir,”’ said the Emperor; ‘‘one more 
question, if you please?” 


“Well 





“Allow me to ask you what rank you hold in 
the army ?” 

“Guess.” 

“You are a lieutenant, perhaps?” 

“Go on.” 

“A captain?” 

“A little higher.” 

“Major?” 

“At last you have hit it.” 

The Emperor bowed. 

“‘And now, in my turn,” said the man of the 
pipe, persuaded that he was addressing an infe- 
rior, “‘who are you?’ 

“Guess,’’ said the Emperor. 

“A lieutenant?” 

“Go on.” 

“A captain?” 

“Higher yet.” 

“A major?” 

“Guess again.” 

“A colonel?” 

“You are yet far from it.”’ 

The interrogator took his pipe from his mouth. 
“Your excellency is, then, a lieutenant-general ?” 

“You are nearing it.” 

The interrogator put his hand to hiscap. “In 
that case your highness must be a field mar- 


“One effort more, Mr. Major.” 
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“His Imperial Highness?” 

“Himself,” replied Alexander, with a smile. 

“Ah, sire,” cried the other, falling on his knees, 
“pardon me.”’ 

“What do you want me to pardon?” asked 
the Emperor. ‘‘L asked you the way to Ralon- 
ga; youtoldme. Thanks.” 


te 


A SHARP BOY. 

Trust a bright boy for getting round any cun- 
ning operators. Here is the way one of them 
did it: 

Some weeks ago one of those illegitimate sons 
of science, the vagrant electric man, took his 
stand at Fourth and Market Streets, with=his 
dial for testing how much torture his voluntary 
victim could endure. 

To stimulate trade, he made an offer te pay 
five dollars to any person who could stand as 
much electric fluid as his machine would fur. 
nish. 

After a time a boy presented himself, saying 
that he had come to win that five dollars. The 
man handed him the “handles,” and started the 
machine. The boy endured the pain wonderful- 
ly. The operator turned the crank faster, and 
asked him how he felt. The boy said it did not 
feel at all. 

The man thought something must be wrong, 
and after an elaborate tightening up of the 
screws, commenced another series of swift revo- 
lutions, which ought to have produced a current 
sufficient to kill the boy. Still the young scamp 
laughingly assured the operator that he did not 
experience the slightest sensation. 

Out of patience, the man demanded as a right, 
that he should see the boy’s hands, and then the 
secret was explained. The lad belonged to the 
telegraph office, and had picked up oneof the 
pieces of insulated wire that is used inside the 
office, and passed it up one sleeve of his coat, 
around his shoulders and down tise other sleeve, 
and then uncovered the ends of the wires in each 
hand. 

Thus armed he had gone to the electric man; 
of course the uncovered ends of the wire pressed 
against the metallic handles, presented a better 
medium than the boy’s body, and the current 
simply passed to them and along the insulated 
wire around the boy’s body, without affecting 
him in the least. 

That “electrician” was angry, and all the more 
so as the crowd drawn together thought it a 
good joke, and took the boy’s part. The man 
was #0 laughed at that he left town. 
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STRENGTH OF GIBRALTAR. 

It is doubtful if all the fleets in Europe, assist- 
ed by an army on land, could take the fortress 
of Gibraltar, even with the improved arms of 
modern warfare. The London Telegraph says: 


Until you set foot on Gibraltar, you can form 
no idea of its impregnability. Very properly, its 
real strength cannot be seen from a ship in the 
bay; only when you land do you find that the 
sea-wall bristles with heavy guns, and groans 
beneath piles of ball; only as you traverse its 
flank do you see how formidable breech-loaders 
peep from every available chink, and powerful 
mortars lurk behind every convenient embank- 
ment. And not until you penetrate the body of 
the rock do you get any just notion of the mar- 
vellous piece of military engineering exhibited 
in its “galleries.” These are tunnels excavated 
from the solid rock, parallel to its outer side, but 
some thirty feet therefrom, and large enough to 
drive a carriage through. They are in two tiers, 
and comprise a total Jength of nearly three miles. 

At every thirty feet or so along them, spacious 
embrasures are outhewn that terminate in com- 
manding portholes, which look to a spectator 
outside the rock like swallows’ nestholes in a 
sand cliff. These embrasures contain heavy 
guns always standing ready for action, with 
powder magazines hard by. 

From the portholes beautiful peeps of the bay 
and the Spanish country are obtained; out of 
these, on the north side, you look down upon 
a half-sandy, half-grassy flat, perhaps half a mile 
long, and as wide or wider, connecting the rock 
with the mainland, and separating the bay from 
the Mediterranean. Two lines of sentry boxcs, 
one at the rock end, the other at the distant end, 
mark the boundaries of British and Spanish 
land, and between these lines is the ‘‘neutral 
ground.” 

The guns of the quarried embrasures, and 
those hidden cannon that stud the western and 
southern 4 oe of the rock, cover the neighbor- 
ing Spanish land, the whole of the bay and the 
straits; and the strengthening work is ever go- 
ing on by the fortification of new points that from 
time to time appear vulnerable. The eastern side 
of the rock —- no protection; it is a forbid- 
ding wall, with a great sand slope in one place, 
but with no foothold, or anything more than a 
few fishermen’s huts near the water’s edge. 





JACKSON AND THE BRAVO. 


It was while Jackson was judge that he ar- 
rested the notorious desperado Bean, whom no- 
body else could arrest. any of Bean’s descend- 
ants are still living. The grand jury had in- 
dicted him for some grave affair, and made prep- 
arations to take him bodily. Bean, as usual, 
brushed up his horse pistols, and said that they 
might indict, but they couldn’t arrest him. The 
sheriff tried it and was vanquished. Court came 
on, the criminal docket was called, and the clerk 
reported Bean “not taken.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Judge Jackson, 
of the sheriff. : ‘ 

“Nothing’s the matter, only I can’t arrest 
him,” replied the official. 

“Then summon the county to help you, and 
bring him in here,” thundered the judge. 
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The sheriff gathered up some citizens, and ad- 
yanced on Bean. The latter backed himself up 
against a house to prevent arear attack, drew 
his pistols, and told them tocome on. He was 
a centre shot, and to have advanced would have 
been certain death to some. Noone cared to 
sacrifice his life in giving the others a chance to 
make astart. Ihe sheriff reported to Jackson 
that Bean could not be taken without a sacrifice 
of lives. 

“Summon the court!” thuntered the irate 
judge; and “the court” was summoned. 

Jackson refused arms, and advanced empty- 
handed and bareheaded upon Bean. His friends 
tried to restrain him, as he valued his life, but 
he heeded them not. He kept his cold eyes fix- 
edly upon the desperado, walked right up to him, 
jerked his pistols away, took him by the collar, 
and marched him off to jail. 

- ad — 
THE FATAL MEDICINE. 

It is sad to think that the kindness of friends 
is sometimes more dangerous than the malice of 
foes. A storyis told ‘in the Band of Hope Re- 
view, of a passenger on board a ship who had 
brandy with him “for seasickness,” and seeing 
the captain ill one day, urged upon him a single 
dram. The passenger relates the foliowing: 


He smacked his lips after drinking, and bid- 
ding us “adieu” for the night, went un deck. 

We had not rested more than a few hours ere 
we were awakened by the trampling of feet and 
a confused noise of voices. I hastened on deck. 
The night was cloudy; the seamen were shout- 
ing to each other, and hurrying to and fro. 
“What is the matter?” Linquired. “Where is 
the captain ?”” 

Judge of my horror and regret, when I learned 
that he had been led to drink by the brandy 
which [ had given him, had become intoxicated, 
and in that shocking state had fallen overboard! 
The boat was put out, and the men rowed about 
in the darkness for a considerable time. But 
alas! all was in vain; the poor man was gone, 
to be seen no more until “the sea shall give up 
its dead.”’ 

As may be expected, sleep forsook our eyelids 
for the rest of the night, and the captainless ship 
neared the French shore just as the sun began 
to show its face of fire in the glowing east. 
When we drew near our “desired haven,” I took 
the ship’s glass and began to scan the harbor 
and its neighborhood. I noticed, in particular, 
one neat-looking house, near the landing-place, 
at an upper window of which I saw a woman, 
who seemed to be alternately straining her eyes 
and waving a handkerchief in the direction of 
our vessel. I said to one of the crew,— 

“A woman at that house with a white front 
near the harbor, seems looking out for us.” 

The rough French sailor drew the back of his 
hand across his glistening eyes, all wet with 
tears, and said, in a tone tremulous with emo- 
tion, “Ah, God help her, that’s the poor captain’s 
wife, monsieur !”’ 

My grief was indeed deep and trying; but un- 
til light broke upon my mind, I never saw clear- 
ly, as I have done since, that my “giving and of- 
fering’ strony drink to a fellow-creature was 
the moving cause of this most real and distress- 
ing tragedy. 

— 
FRENCH LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


An “American in Paris” writes as follows: 


The French woman must have her daily supply 
of flowers even if she is compelled to stint her 
table to obtain them. When she purchases the 
substantials for her breakfast, she is sure to take 
home with her a bouquet of flowers. You will 
scarcely pass a window in an inhabited house 
where, from the basement to the pens erected 
upon the roofs, six and seven stories from the 
ground, there is not a display of flower-pots. 
Having secured quarters high up in the Louvre, 
we can look down upon the upper stories of the 
neighboring houses, in each room of which there 
appears to be a separate family. They seem to 
be tailors, and at daybreak in the morning the 
men are plying their needles, and the women 
preparing for breakfast and arranging their bou- 
quets for the breakfast table. The cultivation 
of flowers in all the palace gardens and squares, 
and even by the street sides in the Champs 
Elysees, is carried to perfection. The Luxem- 
bourg garden is the finest display of flowers cul- 
tivated in the open air I have ever witnessed, and 
it is thronged every evening with admiring visit- 
ors. So also at the Jardin des Plantes, which we 
Visited this afternoon. It was crowded with vis- 
itors, and the flowers attracted more attention 
than the great exhibition of the cattle of the 
ficld, the birds of the air, the beasts of the jun- 
gle and the fish of the sea, which are here col- 
lected and open free to public inspection. 


a te 
INSTINCT OF TURTLES, 


Audubon, the naturalist, stated that at certain 
places on the coast of Florida, ea-turtles pos- 
Sess an extraordinary faculty fo finding places. 
Working their way up out of the reach of tide- 
water, with their flippers, quite a deep hole is ex- 
cavated, in which a batch of eggs is deposited, 
and then carefully covered up. Onreaching the 
water, they frequently swim three hundred miles 
out at sea, foraging for appropriate food. When 
another batch of eggs is developed, after a lapse 
of about fourteen days, they will return unerr- 
ingly in a direct line, even in the darkest night, 
and visit the buried eggs. Removing the sand, 
more are deposited and secured. Away they co 
again as before. They know instinctively the 
day and the hour when the young brood, incu- 
bated by solar rays, will fons the shell, and are 
Promptly on the spot to liberate them from their 
— As soon as they are fairly out of the 

ole, the mother leads them to the waves, and 








there end her maternal duties, 











For the Companion. 


JERRY AND THE CAKES. 
Jerry’s mother made some cakes, 
Leaves, and hearts, and rings. 
Jerry thought he never saw 
Such lovely-looking things. 





Then his mother said he might 
Choose two for himself. 

All the rest she took down stairs 
And left them on the shelf. 


After dinner, Jerry’s ma 
Went to make a call, 

Leaving Jerry, Ben and Will 
At a game of ball. 





By-and-by, three more boys came, 
Dan, and Frank, and Ned; 

They joined the fun and played so hard, 
They said they felt ‘‘ most dead.” 


Jerry said to all the boys, 
“Come in and get a drink!” 

Six thirsty boys, with dusty shoes, 
Soon crowded round the sink. 


“Now,” said Jerry, “let us have 
Something nice to eat!”’ 

And quickly down the cellar stairs 
Tramped twelve dusty feet. 








Jerry took the pan of cakes, 
And gave to every one. 

They ate and ate—those hungry boys, 
Till all but three were gone! 


When Jerry’s mother went that night 
To get some cakes fortea, , 

She was surprised enough to find 
That there were only three. 





Jerry felt very much ashamed 
As he stood at her side, 

And told her how it came about; 

’ He wished that he could hide. 





She knew he meant no harm. 
And Jerry says he’ll pay her well 
When he’s grown and owns a farm! 
MABEL. 
th 


SCOTCH JENNY. 

Ihave a very cunning little neighbor, whom 
we all call “Scotch Jenmy.” She is not quite 
four years old, and is a rosy, happy little girl. 
In the summer she is always playingsin the yard 
and garden, or running to look out through the 
pickets of the Jong gate in thelane. She is bare- 
headed half the time; and I have seen the little 
bare feet twinkling in and out among the short 
grass, while shoes and stockings stood ranged 
in order on the steps of the garden door. 
Jennie generally has either her kitten or her 
doll tucked under her arm,—a very patient kit- 
ten, and avery shabby doll; and she trudges and 
trudges about from morning till night, as hap- 
py as the day is long. 
But in the winter Scotch Jenny can go out but 
little, unless her grandpapa comes in his sleigh 
to give her a short ride; so the only glimpses I 
catch of.ler are as she sits at the window with 
her books and toys. 
Her window is just opposite mine; and when 
the weather is not too cold, I open mine every 
morning. I think Jenny watches for me; for 
no sooner do I throw up the sash than she knocks 
on her window with her chubby little hands, 
and makes me a great many bows in her merry 
way, and holds up the big-pictured alphabet 
book I sent her at Christmas, or her doll, or some 
other toy, for me to look at; and of conrse I 
smile back; and so we keep very good friends all 
the while. 
Some days I look out, and little Scotch Jenny 
has her small white tea-set ranged prettily on 
the window-edge, cunning cups and saucers, 
with sugar and cream cups. With the tiny tea- 
pot she pretends to fill each cup, and then deli- 
cately pours from the cream-pot and sugar-bowl, 
and giving alittle tap upon her window, holds 
acup up to me, which I pretend to take, and 
drink with great relish. 
Sometimes Scotch Jenny has a whole Noah’s 
ark set out on the window-edge, with Noah and 
his family leading the procession; which is an 
edifying spectacle. Sometimes she has a whole 
family of dolls, sitting with their backs against 
the glass; and they are dressed and undressed, 
and trotted and doctored by the hour together. 
I have also seen Scotch Jenny with a little flat- 
iron, acting the part of laundry-maid for her 
numerous family, ironing out small dresses and 
aprons, and hanging them upon a cord strung 
across the window, just above her head; and 
what is best of all, though my little friend is but 
four years old, I have seen her sit beside her 
mother with her little work-basket, with thim- 
ble, and needle, and little scissors, and sew away 
on bright patchwork for a quilt for her small 
bed next summer. 

Now, don’t you think my Scotch Jenny is a 
nice little girl? She has no brother or sister, 
and seldom has a playmate of her own age; and 
yet she keeps busy all the while, and never seems 
to trouble hermother to amuseher. I know the 
dear Saviour loves my little Scotch Jenny; for 
she has learned to pray to Him who cares for 
the little children, and she sings a good many 
hymns all about loving Jesus. Her mother says 
she tries to bring her up in the fear and love of 
God.— Well-Spring. 


~or 





MY FRIEND THE RAVEN. 


I used to know an old raven—the very Methu- 
selah of ravens, Ido think. He was very tame, 
and could talk almost as well asa parrot. The 
old fellow used to delight in wa!ing off into the 
garden by himself; and there generally came a 
lot of crows, rooks, and others of the same in- 
quisitive tribe, who would collect about in a 
spirit of curiosity, I suppose. He would watch 
them all very quietly for some time, and then 
break out in his hoarse hollow voice, with a loud 
“Hollo! hollo! hollo!”? This would send them 
all off in a fright, at which our old fellow would 
dance about in the greatest state of delight, evi- 
dently thinking he had done something clever. 











THE OX KNOWETH HIS OWNER. 


A traveller in Syria says that at the close of 
the day the roads are filled with wandering herds 
and flocks, and droves of donkeys, with one at- 
tendant herdsman, all returning home for the 
night after pasture on the neighboring hilltops. 
As soon as they get to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage each separates from the other, and, unat- 
tended, pursues its way to its master’s door. 
“The ox knoweth its owner, and the ass his mas- 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A disease occasioned by exposure, 

. An island. 

. Astory in the upper part of a house, 

. To strain, 

. A small moulding. 

- To admonish. 

. An engine for raising heavy weights. 

My initials aud finals form the name ofa popular 
author. Cousin ARTHUR, 


SIO OP CON 


2. 
SQUARE WORD. 
A drop of ink, 
Single. 

Latin for work. 
rial. M.H.N, 
3. 


REBUS. 





Found in Washington. 


4. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


My first is the initial of a city in South Carolina, 
My second is the initial of a river in Vermont. 
My third is the initiai of a city in Tennessee. 

My fourth is the initial of a country in Europe. 
My fifth is the initial of a city in F'orida, 

My sixth is the initial ofa city in New York. 

My seventh is the initial of a city in New Jersey. 
My eighth is the initial of a city in Italy. 

My ninth is the initial of acity in Indiana, 

My tenth is the initial ofa city in Rhode Island, 
My eleventh is the initial of a State. 

My twelfth is the initial of a country in Europe. 
My thirteenth is the initial of a city in Michigan 
My fourteenth is the initial of a country in Africa, 
My whole is a city of Europe. L. B.C. 


5. 
PRIZE ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 1,7, 2 and my 11, 18, 19 L hope you will never 
partake of, as shey have ruined thousands. 

My 8, 4, 5, 19, 20, 8,6 I hope youll possess with 
the adjective good prefixed. 

My 16, 17, 12, 14, 20,1 I hope you will become of 
all worthy objects you undertake. 

My 19, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 is a girl's name, also 
that of a well-known city in New England. 

My 11, 8, 4, 6, 14 was a noted General. 

My 2,9, 3, 16, 15, if living, is one of your best 
friends, 

My whole is the author’s name and place of resi- 

lence. 

All who send a correct answer, directed to the au- 
thor, of this enigma, will receive in return one of the 
following: A book or paper containing a lot of enig- 
mas and puzzles, one of Bestor’s faucy golden pens, 
a fancy perpetual calendar, or some other article of 
more value than either of the above. Besure and 
write yournameand post-oflice address very plainly. 

N.B.—We are in possession of this gentleman’s 
name and address, and he guarantees to fulfil his 
part of the engagement, if ~~ nut crackers 
can claim the reward offered.—[Ep. 


6. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in cheerful, but not in gay. 
My second is in sun, but not in ray. 
My third is in sail, but not in row. 
My fourth is in come, but not in go. 
My ji/th is in hand, but not in face. 
My sérth is in silk, but not in lace. 
My seventh is in rain, but not in shower, 
My whole is the name of a beautiful flower. 
oO. 7. 





Conundrums. 


What fish does my canary prefer? A nice pereh. 
When does soup run out of asaucepan? When 
there’s a leak (leek) in it. 
Name a bat that can fly without wings? A brick- 


at. 

When is a boy like a creature with four hands? 
When he doubles his fists. 

What is that which we often find when it is not 
there, and which we are never thanked for finding? 
Fault. 

Can you tell how many insects make a landlord? 
Ten-ants. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lamp, Abel, Mete, Plea. 
2. Frog, Rode, Odin, Gent. 
3. Rib-bon. 
4. Irigate. 
6. Yazoo, Optic, Unable, Nympha, Grain—Youne, 
OcEAN. 
Maine, Oregon, Iowa, Idaho, Delaware, Utah, 





ter’s crib.” 


6. 
Missonri, [linois, 








THE YOUTHS 


— 

young plants, one of them was killed and its crop 
examined, which was found to coutain one cut-worm, 
twenty-one striped bugs, and over one hundred chinch 
bugs. Another member related that he had adopted 
measures to protect the bird, and that they had be- 
come so numerous and so tame that hundreds of 
them, after snow fall, could be seen in his barnyard 
| with the fowls where they were fed. Asa result of 
their presence upon his p.emises, his wheat was unu- 
sually abundant, while in many other places not far 
off the chinch bug and other insects had destroyed 
half the crop. 





———— 


DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 
| ‘The editor ofthe Savannah News says: 


We have just heard of an incident in a party of 
sportsmen who were recently out on a hunt for deer. 
They scared up three deer in the vicinity of one of the 
bayous of the Ogeechee, and succeeded in killing 
two; the third made for the bayou as the only means 
ofescape. He had gone in the water but a short dis- 
tance before he was set upon by two large alligators. 
The water was not over three and a half feet deep at 
that place, and the attack was in full view of the 
sportsmen. The two hounds had followed the deer, 
and were, consequently, drawn into the combat, 
who, we are informed, was most terrific. The stag 
made a gallant defence with his antlers and fore 
hoofs, but the fight was unequal, and the water was 
soon crimson with the blood of the noble animal as 
he sank down in his death throes. The dogs battled 
bravely with the alligators, but they, too, had to 
yield to the terrific onslaught of their enemy. 

The party tried to get in some shot on the alliga- 
tors, but they could not; and, after finishing their 
bloody work, the monsters glided off. The .flair was 
extremely exciting. The sportsmen returned to the 
city with the other deer, but the loss of their valua- 
ble hounds marred all satisfaction in contemplating 
the booty of their hunt. 
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ney 
ired to registe A RELISH, 

Mrs. A. had a green Irish girl who was very anx- 
ious to please. She said one day to her,— 

“You need not prepare any meat for supper; if Mr. 
A. wishes any relish he will bring something home.” 

About tea-time Mr. A. came in, bringing a quanti- 
ty of the finest flowers from his mother’s conserva- 
tory. His wife handed them to the girl, telling her 
to put them ina cool place, and she would arrange 
them after tea When she went for them she saw 
none, and questioned Biddy, who said,— 

“Sure, mam! I have them all ready, and indade it 
was very hard to get them all fine enough,” and 
handed the lady a dish full of roses, heliotropes. 
fuchsias, ete., all picked into the finest bits fungien- 
ble. 

“Shure, mam, you said the master would bring 
home a relish, and 1 thought it was a salad you 
wanted.””” The joke was so good that the girl was 
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MAKING EYES. 


Artilicial eyes are made so perfectly that a common 


observer can scarcely distinguish bet ween them and | forgiven. a 
the genuine. An exchange gives a description of 
the process of manufacture: THE RESOLUTE APPRENTICE, 


“What do you think of this fellow?” asks the ocu- 
list of his client. : 

“Study his features, his look, and say frankly what 
you think.” 

“He looke well enough,”’ answers the other, labor- 
ing esually under some little emotion. 

“Well, Jean, reveal your secret to this gentleman.” 

Whereupon Jean introduces a knitting needle un- 
der his eyelid, removes his eye, and places it in the 
hand of the astonished spectator as unconcernedly 
as though it were a shirt stud. 
resist such a demonstration? 

These gentlemen charge from forty to fifty francs 
for an eye. . 

The manufacturer of the Rue du Temple has an en- 
tirely different way of doing business. He is gener- 
ally a man pretty well informed; simple, polite, a 
little of an artist, a little of a workman, and a little 
of atradesman. Ile scarcely employs either appren- 
tice or assistant, except when he receives a good or- 
der from some naturalist for animals’ eyes for his 
collection, 

All day long, seated at a table at one end of his 
work-room, he works by the light of a spirit lamp. 
Before him, arranged in either cakes or sticks, are 
the materials used by him in his profession. He 
takes a little enamel, melts it, and, by the aid of a 
blow-pipe, blows it until it becomes a small ball at 
the end of the instrument. This ball is destined to 
represent the white of the eye. Ie next takes some 
more enamel, which is colored this time, and lets a 
drop of it fall upon the summit of the cornea. 

Gently heating it at the flame, it spreads out ina 
round spot, and eventually becomes flat, and resem- 


A glover's apprentice in Edinburgh once resolved 
to qualify himself for a higher profession. The rela- 
tion with whom he lived was very poor, and could 
not afford a candle at night; and, as it was only after 
shop hours that this young man had leisure, he had 
no alternative but to go into the street at night, and 
aw himself with his book near a shop window, the 

ights of which enabled him to read it; and when 
they were put out, he used to climb a lamp-post, 
holding on with one hand, while he held his book 
with the other. That person lived to be one of the 
rreatest Oriental scholars in the world, and the first 
00k in Arabic printed in Scotland was his produc- 
How is it possible to | tion. 

> 


ORIGIN OF AN OLD PROVERB. 


The following account of the saying, ‘Those who 
live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones,” is inter- 
esting. Atthe anion of England and Scotland (in 
1707, we believe), great numbers of Scotchmen flocked 
to London. Buckingham hated the Scotch bitterly, 
and encouraged marauders to break the windows of 
houses occupied by them. Some of the sufferers re- 
taliated by breaking the windows of the duke’s 
house, which had so many that it was called the 
“Glass House.” The duke complained to the King, 
and the monarch replied, “Ah, Steenie, Steenie! 
those wha live in glass housen’ should be carefu’ 
how they fling stanes.”” 


a 
PUPPY IN THE TEAPOT, 


A ludicrous accident happened to a pet black and 
tan puppy belonging to an up town family the other 
day. ht found an old teapot on the ush heap, and 
was rash enough to explore its depths, but his head 
once in beyond his ears did not come out so easy, 
even when helped by members of the family. The 
only = out of the predicament was to take the tea- 
pot, with the dog in it, to the nearest tin-shop, and 
cut the teapot off, which was done with some diffi- 


bles the iris. A darker drop of enamel placed in the one — _— 
same manner in the centre of the iris imitates the oO X oe RLUE -UR PLE 
pupil. The ball is now detached from the blow-pipe, 7 a we eee wae Serene 


cut to an oval shape, and smoothed at the edges, so 
that on introducing it beneath the eyelid, it may not 
wound any of the smaller nertes. 


Slit a succory root, and place the root of the pink 
in it; then set itin a convenient bed and cover it 
with light mould, and the seed drawing virtual nour- 
ishment from the succory root, when the pink grows 
up it will produce a blue flower. 


These eyes cost 
no more than from twenty to twenty-five francs, 
which one can quite comprehend, as there is neither 


-_o lo 
heavy rent to pay, nor the wages of a liveried cyclops. 





A SERVANT GIRL, writing a letter, asked her mas- 
ter “if the next month had come in yet.” He 
laughed. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘what I mean is, has the 
last month gone out yet?” 


c 

A HEN EXPLOIT. 

The following almost makes us think that the | 

“cosmic egg’ of Brahma, described in the Hindoo | 

Fable of the Creation, isa facet, Mr. Deiter Farron, 

of East Northport, Me., writes to the Belfast Journal 
as follows: 





AN IRISH paper publishes the following: “A deaf 
man, named Tail, was run down by a passenger train 
and killed on Wednesday morning. He was injured 
in a similar way about a year ago.” 
| A sTory is told of a youthful member ot the bar 

at St. Albans, who plunged into a glowing exordi- 
In collecting my hen's eggs, a few days since, [ | um in presenting his case, in which he declared that 
noticed one among them of very large size, with a | “when we look back upon the untrodden paths of 
band of nearly an inch wide eneircling its centre, like | the future we behold the footprints of an Almighty 
one of the belts of the planet Jupiter. Upon break- | hand.” 

ing the shell, instead of a yolk, another egg bd 


floating in the albumen of nearly the size of nh com.|_ !£ Founp rt Ovr.—A small boy could not see 


° : : H yhy the “leaves” of tables, not Yesembli 
mou hen's egg, but minus the shell. Upon opening | ¥") a es, not resembling any 
the second egg was another, the size of a sparrow’s leaves with which he was familiar, should be so 


jcalled. At last he founditout. ‘1 know,” he cried, 
| “they are called leaves because you can leave them 
up, or you can leave them down.”’ 


egg, and upor opening this, another the size of 
smal] pea, and so on intinitesimally, probably. 


~— CuANGES.—A young lady, in a class studying bot- 
SAVE THE PARTRIDGEs. any, made answer to a question put, that in six years 

7 : ; PR a human body became entirely changed so that not 
At a meeting of horticulturists in Illinois, strong | a particle which was in it at the commencement of 
round was taken against the destruction of par- | the period would remain at the close of it. 


COMPANION. — 


White's Speciatty for Dyspepsia is the Anchor oi. 
Ilope to sufferers from this direful malady. It promotes a | 
healthy action of the digestive organs by combating with 

and conquering that wearisome disease. Com, | 





VOREIGN 


for circular. C. M. DAL IQN, Lowell, Mass. 
CHEAP } Your name neatly printed on one 
e dozen Visiting Cards for 2 three cert | 


stamys. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 28—8t 


WHITE's SPECIALTY for Dy:pepsia evres the 
disease. H. G. WHI: k, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 


POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send — 








200 FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, for 
0 cts., 100 for 25 cts. Price List free. J. A. NUT- 
TER, 519 P. O., Montreal, Canada. 31—13t 





END 15c AND STAMP for 25 varieties of For- 
eign Postage Stamps to J. H. MARQUEZE & CO., 
Salem, Mass. Tones stamps alwaysonhand. 34—Itp 


OYS AND GIRLS send 50 cen‘s for samples of 
Chromus, Flags. Campaign Banners, ete ,etc. Sell 

everywhere. Send at once to J. JAY GOULD, 20 Brom- 

field Street, Boston, Mass. 34-1 


OYS, NOW IS YOUR TIME. —20 cents buys an 

African Call Whisue that can be heard for miles. 
Teautifully colored and used by Boys to make signals. 
Address ). F. ALLIS, Conway, Mass, M—lt 


K. PHOENTX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Hedge l’lants, Nursery Swock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
33 —12t ny 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
4 Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- | 


ples and full particulars FREE. 8, M. Spencer, Brattle- | 
boro’, V i 5-—ly 








| 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Varticulars free. 
STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
-lv 

tt! 


Sze! FREE!! FREE!!!-—A $5 Chromo beau- 
tifully framed, presented FREE to everybody. aqme | 

wanted. Send stamp for circulars. Address THE FIRE- | 

SIDE JOURNAL, Bridgewater, Conn. 32—4t 

[TF RECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures | 

everywhere, 

stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 








One alone has retailed over 11,500) Send | 
31—13t 


OB PRINTING! -Visiting and Business Cards a | 
Specialty. Visiting Cards 50 cents for 50. stamp 
for specimens. SAMUEL MERRILL, St. Albans, Vt. 
34—Itp | 





T IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for 
the grave too early. More especially women feel this 
affliction, and it is even a greater deformity to them than 
tomen. Ayenr's Hair VIGOR removes it and restores the 
hair sometimes, but its original color always. — 





HE STRUGGLE OF ’72.—A Granp CHANCE. 

Nothing ever offered like it before. A Novelty in Po- 

litical and Popular Literature. Agents, address UNION 

PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, IL, a a . 
2—4t 


or Sprmgfield, Mass. 

( A DAY.—Canvassers select your territory at 
$1 once for the best magazine and mosi beautiful oil 
chromo in the world, both for only $125. Chromos de- 
livered when agents take names. Send stamp for circu- 
larto CHAS. H, TAYLOR & CO., 51 Watet Street. _ 
ton. 2 = 





JOHN B. CALDE 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R.1, 
DEALER IN 
can and Foreign Postage Stam 
Price List sent on receipt of lic 


EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
BOSTON 


Ameri Be 
M4 . Prt 





Postage Stamp Album. 


Elegantly Bound in Black and Gilt. 


DWE, “Civ cs ccoscess ----Price $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


34—It 24 Cornhill, Boston. 





. Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or Noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and young, 
than any game ever invented: GEO, H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and M fi 100 8 Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. —t 





Sy 





DR. 8. S, FITCH 
sends his “*Family Physician,” 9 pages, tree by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare, 
Send your direction to DR. 
Broadway, New York. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. 


The next school vear of this institution will commence 
on Tuesday, Aug 27, 1872. ‘The new building with its sit- 
uation is unsurpassed. ‘The course of study is compre- 
hensive, embracing the ancient and modern languages. 
All the departments are filled by able teachers, assisted by 
the most learned tecturers in the country. Keferen-e may 
be made to Rev. Rufus Anderson, .L.D., Boston. Apply 
for admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H sorts. 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. Jann D. Kincspury, 
Secretary. Reow2t 


S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
3%6—ly 











ROOT BEER. 
A Desirable Summer Drink: 

From articles of a su ualitv, including Dandelion, 
Sarsaparilla, Spikenatae Winte reen and Checkerberry: 
Is manufactured and for sale at New England Botanic 
Depot, G. W. SWETT, Agent, 107 Washington Street. A 
Package contains a sufficient quantity to make Five Gal- 
lons, at the low price of 25 cents per package. 

This Beer is in respects the BEST DRINK of the 
kind manufactured, as its medicinal properties render 





ridges. To show how useful this bird is, it wasstated | Then, Miss L.,”’ said the young tutor, “in six 
that a flock was seen running along the rows of corn years you will cease to be Miss'L. ?” , 


just sprouting, and, seeing the birds engaged in “Why, yes, sir, Is » 80,” sai . . 
something which was believed to be pulling up the estly looking at the fner. ee 








exceedingly valuablein auy disarrangement of the Stom- 
ach. Liver and Kidneys, a Tree use of it keeping those im- 
portant members ina 

All are invited to try, draught at 107 Washington 
St, Five cents per glass, Fresh every day. 32—4t 


it | 


AUG. 22, 1872. 








URED 
BY 
Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, 
SEEWEED TONIC 


AND 


MANDRAEKE PILLS. 


Tr. Schenck’s medicines effect their great cures in the 
following manner: ‘the first thing essen ial is to cleanse 
the stomach and bowels of All diseased mucus and slime 
which is clogging these organs. and then rouse up the 
liver and resture it to a healthy condition. The only rem- 
edy free from mercury or any pvisonous ingredient is 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. They will clean the stumach 
and bowels of all the morbid slime that is causing decay 
in the whole system. They will cleanse the liver of all 
the diseased bile that is there, and rouse it up to a healthy 
action, so that natural and healthy bile will be secreted. 

The stomach, bowels, and liver are thus cleansed by the 
use of Schenck's Mandrake Pills, and now there is in the 
stomach an excess of acid, the appetite is poor and the 
stomach weak. In the bowels the lacteals are feeble and 
require to be strengthened, the person feels debilitated. In 
a condition like this, Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic is the best 
remedy ever discovered. It is alkaline, and its use will 
neutralize the excess of acid, making the stomach swect 
and fresh, It will give permanent tone to this organ, cre- 
ate a good, hearty appetite, prepare the system for a good 
digestion, and make good, heaithy and nutritious blood. 
After this treatment, all that 1 to cure r 
is the free and persevering use of Schenck's Pulm 


Syrup. 
The Pulmonic Syrup nourishes the system, purifies the 
blood, and is readily absorbed into the circulation, and 
thence carried to the deceased Lungs. There it ripens all 
diseased matters, whether in the form of tube cles or ab- 
scesses, and then assists natnre when this matter ripens to 
expel it by free expectoration. It is thus by the great 
healing and purifying properties of SCHENCK’S Pulmon- 
ic Syrup that all ulcers and cavities are healed up soundly, 
and the person restored to health, and this treatment is 
the only one that will cure consumption. 

These medicines are prepared only by Dr. J. H. Schenck 
& Son, at their new building, N. E. corner Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia. and are kept for sale by all Drug- 
gists in the United States and Europe. 


CEO. C. COODWIN & Co., 
38 Hanover Street, ...... phearsidbemaneses Boston, 
33 WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


An opportunity is now offered to procure : a first-class 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 


EC 





ion 
onic 








Machines on the most favorable terms for Casn, or, on 

| CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

| Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 

| at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 

chines and work to 
*20-ly 


RICE & PECK, 
323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass, 








| VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 

fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 

centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
| tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
| Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the St h, and alll di that 
| arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
| Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
| plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, P'ustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scdldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. : 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, I’alpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGE SINE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

‘The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

Tn fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 

Prepared by IL. Rh. STEVENS, 

Boston, Mass. 





} 
' 





Price $1 25 
Sold by all Drugyists. lj—eow13t 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
| 


_ Eureka Machine Twist, 


| 50 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 
4% oz. Spools for manufacturing purposes. 
| EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the fa 428 Street, Bos- 
30—eowSt 


oz. and 
e 





ton, 


. 





